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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


It is impossible not to smile at the King’s solemn 
injunction to cease work for ‘‘two minutes”’ in cele- 
bration of the Armistice. Two minutes? Work has 
ceased for a year and will cease for two, or perhaps 
twenty years, from the day when the Great War 
ceased! Would that two minutes measured the ruin- 
ous gap between the settled order and industry of 1913 
and the wave of idleness, hatred, and insubordination, 
that is running round the world in submergent volume ! 
Whatever chapter of contemporary history you open, 
some text of alarm strikes the eye. Instead of work- 
ing, British democracy is wholly occupied in quarrelling 
over wages and hours. Sir Robert Horne’s Bill re- 
vealed the fact that in every industry there are four 
parties—the employers, the employees, the public, and 
the Government, and all arguing and quarrelling ! 


We have now publicly received the President and 
Madame Poincaré and M. Clemenceau and Field 
Marshal Foch from France: the President and Mrs. 
Wilson from the United States: Barons Sonnino and 
Orlando and the Italian Commander-in-Chief. The 
only Allies whom we have not honoured with a public 
reception are the King and Queen of the Belgians. 
And vet, had it not been for the King of the Belgians, 
the Germans would probably have reached Paris, and 
seized Calais in August or September, 1914. There 
must be some reason for this omission : what can it be? 


The hubbub of excitement over the Prime Minister’s 
announcement that next spring he hoped to find some 
means of reconciling the warring parties in Russia 
seems to us rather absurd. If we thought it meant a 
recognition of the Bolshevik Government and a treaty 
with Lenin and Trotsky, we should join in the indig- 
nation expressed by some of the French newspapers, 
and by some people, in and out of Parliament, in this 
country. It is even asserted in certain quarters that 
secret negotiations are already in progress between 
our Government and Lenin. We can't believe this, if 
for no other reason, because the British Government 
can do nothing alone: it must act in conjunction with 
the Cabinets of Washington, Paris, and Rome. But 
let England and France remember that they are wailing 
over their own handiwork. They might have prevented 
the Russian revolution in 1917 3 but they chose to let 
the Tsar go. 


It is odd that one of the most important events since 
the signing of peace has passed almost unnoticed in the 
press. A commercial treaty has been concluded be- 
tween Germany and Poland, by which Poland assures 
to Germany railway transport to East Prussia across 
the former province of West Prussia, now ceded to 
Poland, shipping facilities on the Vistula, and the de- 
livery of potatoes, petroleum, and its products and 
spirit. In return Germany agrees to furnish Poland 
with a small number of locomotives and trucks, a cer- 
tain quantity of coal from Upper Silesia, less than 
before the war, and machinery and technical appliances 
for mining. The terms are not so important as the 
fact of such a treaty, for if there are two peoples in 
Central Europe who hate one another it is the Germans 
and the Poles. The truth is that these new States of 
Central and Eastern Europe, whom the Allies have 
created, are helpless and inexperienced in the arts of 
government and civilisation. Insensibly and irresistibly 
they gravitate towards Germany, and are offering high 
salaries to German officials to come and teach them 
how to govern themselves. 


The struggle between the President and the Senate 
over the ratification of the Treaty of Peace and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations illustrates the fatal 
defect in the American Constitution. Sir Henry Maine 
points out that Hamilton and Madison intended the 
President to be an elected King, and that George III 
was the only model on which they worked. But they 
forgot that the English King reigns, but does not 
govern; in other words, has no executive authority. 
They were no doubt, misled by the active, but quite 
unconstitutional, interference of George III with Lord 
North’s Government. Consequently, the President 
was made independent of the legislature, and clothed, 
not only with full, but the sole executive authority. The 
President is the Sovereign and the Prime Minister rolled 
into one, during his four years of office. 


Unfortunately, however, the President is not 
appointed by the legislature, and is elected at a different 
time and by a different constituency. Such an arrange- 
ment is bound to produce friction in a country where 
there are parties. The Republican majority and some of 
the Democratic minority in the Senate bitterly resent 
the President's action in Paris in committing the United 
States to vast and undefined engagements in Europt 
without consulting the Senate, in whom the treaty- 
making power wibately. resides, It looks as if the 
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Senate would ratify the peace treaty with Germany, 
and either reject the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
or attach such reservations to it as to make it meaning- 
less as regards the United States. This would ruin 
President Wilson as a politician: but whether it would 
bring the whole edifice of the League to the ground is 
another question. Perhaps, as the Times correspondent 
says, it would be better for the future relations of 
Britain and the United States, that the latter should 
remain outside the League of Nations. 


The trouble in Egypt is really the same as the trouble 
in Russia; and the trouble in Russia is the same as that 
in Hungary, and in Czecho-Slovakia, and in the whole 
Balkan peninsula. It is simply the anarchy resulting 
from the insensate folly of the modern democrat in 
thrusting self-government upon semi-barbarous peoples, 
who are quite unfitted for it. This doctrinaire want of 
imagination will be the undoing of the world. It is 
doubtful whether Englishmen, Frenchmen and Ameri- 
cans are fitted for self-government: it is quite certain 
that Russians, Egyptians, Croats, Arabs, Czechs, are 
not. _ All the discontent amongst the Egyptian fellaheen 
has been produced by the corruption, injustice and 
arrogance of the native officials, the old Pacha class, 
bred in the bad traditions of Turkish tyranny. Ob- 
viously the thing to do is to suspend these officials, 
and to govern the peasantry by British civilian and mili- 
tary authority. 


The Prime Minister admitted, quite frankly, at the 
Guildhall that our policy of helping the Anti-Bolshe- 
vists in Russia with money, food, arms, and a couple 
of brigades, had failed. He added, with an epigram- 
matic precision not usual in him, that ‘‘ civilisation can- 
not afford a distracted and desolate Russia.’’ Agreed. 
But how is order to be restored? Nothing, of course, 
can be done in the Russian winter. But next spring it 
may be hoped that, not England only, but all the Allies 
will lend a hand in putting down Lenin and Trotsky. 
Where are the men to be found? There are in every 
country a considerable number of men who used to be 
called *‘adventurers,’’ and who are always ready to 
take a hand in “‘a scrap,’’ whether for money or ex- 
citement. Sir lan Hamilton has told us that the men 
who really like fighting may be named legion. These 
soldiers of fortune might be collected from America, 
Britain, and France, and despatched to Russia. The 
prizes in mineral and commercial wealth are large and 
many. 


A year has elapsed since men stopped stabbing and 
blowing one another to pieces in the Great War to end 
war, and make the world safe for democracy. Some six 
months have passed since the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many was signed, and some three months since the 
signing of peace with Austria. Where do we stand 
to-day? The treaties of peace with Germany and Aus- 
tria have not yet been ratified owing to the scruples 
and doubts of the American democracy. The treaty of 
peace with Turkey has not even been begun to be 
discussed. Whether we really have ended the war is 
doubtful, as revolutions are certain to break out in 
Germany, Austria, and the Balkan peninsula, and 
probably in Turkey, which the Western Powers will 
have to suppress, if they want to recover their indemni- 
ties, and if the League of Nations is to be a reality. 


At home, we have, since the Armistice, added a trifle 
of £.400,000,000 to our National Debt; prices 
are higher; wages are higher; idleness fed hy 
public doles is spreading; thievery of all kinds 
is practised in the streets, neither a  motor- 
car nor a fur coat being safe, out of the owner’s 
sight; rudeness of demeanour is universal; the upper 
and middle classes are being crushed to death by taxes ; 
the birth-rate is declining. These are some of the 
items that we are invited to rejoice over as making “‘ a 
country fit for heroes’? and ‘safe for democracy.”’ 
The great principle of security of property and 
individual liberty is being hacked away by never ending 
concessions to the demands of labour. It may be true, 
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as the Prime Minister says, that England has suffered 
less than any other country from disorder and poverty ; 
but England was, before the war, the most civilised 
country in the world; ‘‘ Corruptio optimi pessima’”’ ; we 
doubt whether, in proportion to our former condition, 
England has suffered less than other countries. 


The coal strike in America has collapsed owing to 
the prompt and courageous attitude of the Federal 
Government, which at once declared the strike illegal 
and issued writs of injunction against the strike leaders, 
forbidding them to issue stop-work notices and strike- 
pay. Contrast this with our Government’s method of 
always conceding at least a portion of the men’s de- 
mands, of temporising, and shuffling, and showing the 
white feather! It is not quite certain what the railway 
strike cost us, but the Government own to a bagatelle 
of ‘ten millions. We are coming round to the belief 
that the majority of workmen want to be protected 
from their leaders, which can only be done by the 
secrecy of the ballot under official supervision. |The 
insolent ravings of anarchists like Tom Mann against 
parliamentary institutions (‘‘ Chinese joss-houses,’’ we 
think, is the phrase), don’t appeal to the average work- 
ing man. 


The ground of the miners’ claim for increased wages 
put before the Sankey Commission was the increased 
cost of living, which it was contended had risen more 
than wages. It will be remembered that the men were 
then receiving an additional war-wage of 3s. a day, 
to which the Sankey award added 2s. a day. If this 
was really needed to meet the higher cost of living the 
average wages per man ought to have been higher. 
From the pay-sheet of a Northern colliery before us 
the average wages per man paid in the quarter ending 
2nd October, 19:8 (when there was no Sankey 2s.) is 
actually 2d. more than in the quarter ending 3rd July, 
1g1g, when the Sankey 2s. was added. Let us, how- 
ever, put it that the average wage is the same. The 
men might, under the Sankey award, have earned 12s. 
a week more. This seems to prove that the additional 
wage is used to lessen output, not to meet increased 
cost of living. The miners have a certain standard of 
living, and when that is provided for they will not do 
another minute’s work, either to save money or to 
increase the country’s prosperity. 


It seems to be decided that a new Home Rule Bill 
is to be introduced, which will establish one local par- 
liament for the province of Ulster, and one for the three 
other provinces of Munster, Leinster, and Connaught. 
These two provincial legislatures are to meet periodi- 
cally, either in mass or by delegates, to legislate for, or 
to discuss, all-Ireland matters. Presumably, the Im- 
perial Parliament at Westminster is to stand to these 
two provincial parliaments as the Dominion Parliament 
at Ottawa stands to the provincial legislatures of 
Canada, and will reserve somewhat similar powers. 
Whether Sir Edward Carson has agreed to this scheme, 
or whether it will be accepted by the priests or the Sinn 
Feiners, we don’t know. We are sure that the three 
provinces outside Ulster will not be better, but worse 
governed than they are at present. | Whatever the 
other virtues of the Irish Celts, the faculty of economic 
and honest administration is not one of them, as we 
can see in their municipal government of certain cities 
and states in America, 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton has published his ‘ Irish Im- 
pressions’ (Collins) of a tour made during the war. 
He tells us that the Irishman’s grievance at this 
moment is that England has lied to him; that, hav- 
ing given him a Home Rule Act, we are about to go 
back on our word by tearing it up, and offering him 
another Bill. That is true: but has nothing happened 
since 1914? A great deal has happened, though we 
can well understand that a great many Irishmen are 
unconscious of the fact. If Celtic Ireland had come 
into the war with a hearty goodwill, the Home Rule 
Act of 1914 would now be in operation; perhaps it is 
as well that it is not so, but that is not the point. With 
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a few shining exceptions, like the Redmonds and Kettle, 
Nationalist and Sinn Fein Irishmen not only refused to 
fight, but sympathised with Germany, received Case- 
ment with joy, and got up the Easter Rebellion. These 
facts absolve England from all moral obligation in re- 
spect of the old Home Rule Act, and enforce upon us 
the necessity of taking very stringent precautions to 
keep the ports, harbours, and seas round Ireland in our 
own hands. 


The fact that the Irish have no world-politics except 
hostility to Engiand is proved by the fact that a hun- 
dred years ago, when we were at war with France, 
they welcomed a French landing; and yesterday, when 
we were at war with Germany, they assisted a German 
landing. Hoche or Casement, either is a hero, so long 
as he comes to harm England. We agree with Mr. 
Chesterton that it is absurd to deny that Ireland is a 
nation, as absurd as it would be to deny that Scotland 
is a nation. But for our own safety we are compelled, 
not to suppress, but to keep the Irish nation under sur- 
veillance, just as we are obliged to keep an eye on 
Holland or Sweden. Though they speak English, the 
Celtic mentality 1s as different from the English as the 
Danish or Norwegian, more so, we fancy. Mr. Ches- 
terton, with his fine ear for language, notes a specimen 
of Irish-English. An Irishman never says ‘* Yes’’ or 
‘*No,’’ but ‘‘ I did,’’ and ‘‘ I did not.’’ In Mr. Yeats’s 
play someone is asked: ‘‘ Did ye see an old woman 
going out?’’ And the answer is: ‘‘I did not. I sawa 
young woman, and she walking like a queen.’’ That 
is exquisitely Irish, and is the poet’s beautiful way of 
expressing the advent of Ireland’s independence. 


Who shall say there’s nothing new under the sun? 
A Swiss Jew, Dr. Einstein, has discovered a new 
dimension, in other words, that light has gravity. We 
are not acquainted with physics, having been educated 
in the pre-scientific age. But we understand that 
Einstein’s discovery seriously threatens the position of 
the apple, not Adam’s, but Newton’s. 


There’s a deal of humanity in the House of Com- 
mons and in the public outside, an astonishing deal. 
No one really believes much that the Prime Minister 
says, Or even expects him to trouble about accuracy in 
details. But we caress and applaud him just as in 
private life we like people of ebullient animal spirits 
who say pleasant things to us. There was a well- 
known parson called Hang-Theology Rogers, who was 
of this type of boisterous optimist. 
came to call, you heard his voice at the front door; you 
heard him talking to the servant in the hall, and all 
the way up the stair, and when in the room he drowned 
you in cheeriness, That is why Jowett, a shy; dry 
man, loved Hang-Theology. These people assure us 
that we are looking ‘‘in the pink’’; that our furniture 
is a miracle of taste; and that our children are clever 
and beautiful. We don’t believe them, or only half 
believe them; yet we are flattered and tickled, and on 
the whole like them, That is the feeling of most people 
towards Mr, Lloyd George, who says the most absurd 
things, contradicted by the event a week later. 


Was there ever anything more pitiable and degrading 
than the Plymouth election? It is discreditable to the 
candidate, to the electors, to the press, and to the 
Coalition leaders, Not one single word of serious 
politics have we read throughout the contest; nothing 
but, None of yer sass!'’, Hand me the baby,” 
** Now, Mr. Foot, I’m going to dress you down."’ Has 
representative government sunk so low that at such a 
time as this an election in an important place like 
Plymouth is treated by everybody as a nursery romp? 
In private life we have no doubt that Lady Astor is 
charming and charitable. But we deny that she has 
any qualification for the duty of representing Plymouth, 
particularly its women. Perhaps there is no subject 
more interesting to the female voters than the law of 
divorce, In many of the American States the law of 
divorce is much laxer than it is in this country, and 
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would not, we imagine, be approved by the British 
public. We are surprised that no elector has elicited 
Lady Astor’s view on this question. 


We have heard of two extraordinary thefts of fur 
coats from well-known clubs, which illustrate the brazen 
immorality caused by the war. A gentleman bought a 
quite valuable fur coat and putting it on , went to lunch 
at his club, one of the best known in Pall Mall. The 
thief must have followed him from the shop to the club, 
must have entered after him, either unnoticed by the 
porter, or inquiring for some member, and after a few 
minutes must have issued forth in the stolen coat. A 
stranger leaving a large club in a fur coat, even if 
noticed, would not be challenged by the porter. The 
other was a simpler case of the fur coat being stolen 
from the cloak-room, and the club is, socially, high up 
in the second, if not in the first, class: at any rate, its 
standing is too good to admit the possibility of the 
theft being done by a member. Hardly a day passes 
but a motor-car is stolen. Three young bank-clerks 
(aged 17 and 19) stand charged with the theft of £11,000 
from their bank. C.O.D. (cash on delivery) is now a 
suspended practice by tradesmen, as they can’t trust 
their carriers to receive money. Such are post-war 
morals ! 


The idea that a Cabinet Minister could be influenced 
in his view of Russian policy by the fact of his holding 
a few hundred or a few thousand shares in a Russian 
mining company is childish, and could only occur to a 
newspaper blinded by party prejudice. In the cases of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Walter Long, and the 
twin knights @f the house of Geddes, it turned out that 
the few Russian shares were old holdings, bought years 
ago. But where is this folly to stop? Is a man, be- 
cause the whirligig of time and luck lands him in a 
Government, to dispose of all his holdings in foreign 
countries lest his judgment should be biassed? The 
Rothschilds brought out a Hungarian Gold Loan a few 
weeks before the war, and it was eagerly subscribed in 
the City. Are all the members of the Government who 
may hold these Hungarian bonds, or who may hold 
German Threes, or Russian State or Municipal Bonds 
to be obliged to realise them at whatever loss lest they 
be arraigned by The Daily News? 


It is to be hoped that the taxi-driver who knocked 
down Lord Brassey will be prosecuted by the police for 
manslaughter, not because he has killed a peer, but 
because unless some steps are taken to protect the 
public it will soon be more dangerous to cross the street 
than the rails at Clapham Junction. The streets are 
crammed with motors of every size and shape, War 
Office lorries, motor buses, and last, but by no means 
least, the motor cycle. They all drive fu!l speed at the 
passengers, and the police are either indifferent or 
helpless. An American wrote the other day to the 
papers to say he noticed a great deterioration in the 
manners and ability of the London police. He was 
right: the police have lost their knack of controlling 
traffic, and they scold instead of soothing the passen- 
gers who appeal for help. Lord Brassey's death is 
very sad. He was an independent, if not very clear, 
thinker on politics, and changed his allegiance more 
than once, 


Some weeks ago we commented on the adverse in- 
fluence of dear paper on literature. How many realise 
the burden it imposes on the nation’s food? Seventy 
per cent. of the marketed food preparations in daily 
use carry a paper tax. In the shape of carton or wrap- 
per paper it forms a container necessary for distribu- 
tion, although it is of no material value to the 
purchaser. If some of the curiously minded people 
who delight in computing the number of shillings it 
would take, laid edgeways and flatways, to stretch 
from Land's End to John o’ Groats, and so forth— 
would calculate the percentage which paper bears to 
food sold throughout the country, we might all be 
astonished and more anxious about the unnecessarily 
high price of the commodity. 
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CROSS CURRENTS. 


+ HE anniversary of Armistice Day suggests many 
thoughts, none of them, unfortunately, pleasant, 
and some of them dealt with m our Notes. But there 
is One question which above others will intrude itself : 
Whither is England drifting? Whither is the whole 
world, the ‘‘ new world’’ which we are called upon to 
admire, drifting? By those who look beneath the 
tides of popular impulses there are distinguishable three 
main currents of thought and expression. 


There is, naturally, a strong feeling of anger against 
the Germans, though this sentiment is more bitter 
amongst those who have stayed at home than amonyst 
the soldiers who have fought. The anti-foreign pu.icy 
is most vehemently cherisned by women, who have lust 
husbands and sons and brothers, and most vio- 
lently expressed by the newspapers, who think it good 
‘“‘copy.”’ As a reflex of this hatred, there is a strong 
party in the House of Commons, led by three lawyers 
(otherwise unemployed) who have tried to make the 
Aliens Bill the means of excluding altcgether from the 
country, either for ever or for a very long , eriod, all 
aliens, and even those with alien connections or ‘sso- 
ciations. And this school of politicians wishes to in- 
clude in the policy of exclusion the products as well as 
the persons of toreign countries. They advocate a 
system of prohibitive tarifis, both to shut out the sight 
of anything foreign, and to afford native traders and 
manutacturers the opportunity of making larger proiits. 
This current of thought is not, of coursg, contined to 
these islands. If we have a large party whose battle- 
cry is Britain for the British, there is in France a simi- 
lar party who shout France for the lrench. Indeed, 
in every country of the world there is always a very 
large party, if not the majority, whose patriotism takes 
the form of exclusion of foreigners and their goods. 


But across this current of feeling there runs, swift 
and deep, another current, seemingly gaining in swift- 
ness and depth every day, and uniting two tributary 
streams from very different sources. There are the 
speakers and writers who base the League of Nations 
on the universal brotherhood of man; and there are 
the Labour leaders who, one and all, join their support 
of the League with advocacy of ‘‘The Internationaie,”’ 
a cosmopolitan labour association, which, with an inno- 
cent title, has some very sinister connections, and some 
very dangerous foreigners in the inner ring of its Coun- 
cils. We need not remind our readers of the recent 
performance at the City Temple. Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Professor Gilbert Murray, represent- 
ing different, but influential sections of wupinion, ex- 
horted the congregation to work for the League of 
Nations, not only as the best preventive against war, 
but as the highest political and ethical ideal, being based 
on the Christian precept of universal and fraternal love. 
On the 7th November the leaders of organised Labour 
signed a long manifesto, from which the following ex- 
cerpts are taken. ‘‘The war has left behind it a situa- 
tion of the utmost difficulty as regards finance, industry 
and food for the nations, which can only be successfully 
met by ‘pooling’ the resources of all the nations for 
the industrial recovery of the world. As the standard 
of life is the main factor in the cost of production, it is 
vain to raise it in one nation, if it remains low in 
another. For this reason international machinery 
amongst the Governments of the nations is absolutely 
necessary, and the League of Nations, with its Inter- 
national Labour office, should supply this need. The 
League of Nations will not supplant the Labour ‘Inter- 
nationale’ but will supplement it. It will help to do 
amongst the Governments what the ‘Internationale’ is 
seeking to do in the industrial world. We need both 
the League of Nations and the Labour ‘Interna- 
tionale.’’’ This manifesto is signed by Messrs. 
Adamson, Henderson, Clynes, Bowerman, Thomas, 
Bunning, Smillie, Hodges, Brownlie, Mann, Ramsay 
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MacDonald, Snowden, and many others. It is quite 
clear that we have here two broad and clearly detined 
policies which are the direct contrary of one another, 
irreconcilable, and mutually exclusive. Both can’t be 
right, but both may be wrong. If the policy of exclud- 
ing all foreigners from the country and barring their 
goods by protective tariffs be our method of salvation, 
then the League of Nations and the Labour ‘Inter- 
nationale’ are not only nonsense, but dangerous. non- 
sense. On the other hand, if the League of Nations 
and the Labour ‘Internationale’ are the way out of 
our troubles, then all taritts and passports and obstacles 
to treest international intercourse must be swept away. 
Whom are we to follow, and swear allegiance to, 
Messrs. Butcher, Joynson-Hicks, and Wild? Or the 
Prime Minister, Lord Kobert Cecil, Professor Murray, 
and the leaders of organised Labour? We cannot see 
any possibility of reconciliation, or coalition, between 
the high-Protectionist-out-with-the-foreigner party, and 
the League of Nations and Labour ‘internationale’ 
parties—they run, as currents of thought and feeling, 
across each other, in different directions. 


But is it necessary that we should drift, uncon- 
sciously and unthinkingly, on one or other of these 
currents to the Niagara of revolution? 


‘* Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? ’”’ 


Is there not the proverbial middle course, a broader, 
clearer current of opinion, to which we may more 
salely entrust our human freight? Let us preserve the 
separate identity of nations, and cherish patriotism—it 
is a noble and cementing thought. But let us not 
found it on hatred of our neighbour, a feeling which 
cannot be uprooted, but which, like other evil passions, 
requires curbing. Bad as the Germans have proved 
themselves to be in war, under the orders of an insane 
emperor and his pretorians, they are immeasurably 
superior, both in peace and war, to their Eastern neigh- 
bours. Germany must either be our friend and cus- 
tomer, or our enemy and rival. Frankly, we prefer 
her in the former capacity, on grounds of pure expedi- 
ency. With regard to the Internationalists, the danger 
is that the idealists of the League of Nations will tind 
themselves, sooner or later, co-operating with and play- 
ing into the hands of, the terrible realists of ‘The Inter- 
nationale.’ We implore the Prime Minister and Lord 
Robert Cecil, before it is too late, to inquire, if they 


-have not already done so, into the character and aims 


of the men who are running this body. They will find 
themselves rubbing shoulders with some of the most 
desperate revolutionaries in the world. The story of 
Russia during the last two years is to these men, not 
a deterrent warning, but a stimulating example. Some 
of the Labour leaders, who signed the manifesto quoted 
above, are, we believe, unacquainted with the facts of 
the movement for the overthrow of popular government 
by the awful despotism of the Soviet. Others, we fear, 
know well what they are about; and there is no excuse 
for ignorance, for the facts are to hand, and at the 
disposal of the Government. The League of Nations, 
as conceived by President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Lord Robert Cecil, cannot succeed, because of the 
incorrigible unwillingness of nations to submit their 
policies to the arbitrament of strangers, and to spend 
their men and money in settling the disputes of their 
neighbours. \We see that to-day in the case of Russia. 
The League of Nations must therefore become either a 
debating society (a thing which has its uses); or, more 
likely, it will turn into the dupe or accomplice of the 
International Anarchists, a quite tragic ending for the 
creature of President Wilson. The safest course for 
those who wish to rebuild the world without the assist- 
ance of Lenin and Trotsky is to preserve and assert 
the individual identity of countries, without shutting 
them off behind impassable walls of Protection; and to 
return to that much abused, lately derided, but inher- 
ently sensible policy of the Balance of Power. 
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DE VESTIBUS NON EST DISPUTANDUM. 


HIS time, apparently, it was a dramatic ¢ritic who 

began it. He went to the performance of ‘Afgar’ 
and allowed himself to become unduly excited by some 
of the costumes there exhibited. He protested, and 
his protest at once called Mr. C. B. Cochran into the 
arena. Finally, who but the Lord Chamberlain must 
intervene, and, immediately afterwards, of course, the 
Bishop of London? And now behold once more the 
old controversy in full cry! Edicts have gone forth 
from St. James’s Palace, and the Church militant and 
metropolitan flourishes her mace. Doubtless we shall 
soon see prominent clergymen and committees of muni- 
cipal councillors sitting in their stalls at the more flam- 
boyant of our London entertainments, taking their own 
temperatures and wondering whether they are, or ought 
to be, shocked. Inevitably some of them will be scan- 
dalised ; for on these occasions the spectator invariably 
sees what he comes to see. Again the stage will figure 
in public speeches as a corrupter of youth, and all the 
arguments for treating actors and actresses as rogues 
and vagabonds will be raised and discussed. That 
everything which can be usefully said on the subject 
was said at least two hundred years ago will in no wise 
check the ardour of the combatants. The purists will 
claim that unless we keep the theatre under stern and 
constant supervision, vice will become rampant and 
irresistible. The champions of beauty in distress will 
claim that the actress who bares her charms to the foot- 
lights is moved solely by an ascetic devotion to pure 
art, and that the beauty chorus is hieratic in intention. 
By that time the hubbub will have become too loud for 
the voice of reason to be heard. We will accordingly 
endeavour briefly to state the real point at issue in these 
decennial encounters between the theatre and her 
enemies. 

The real point at issue is instinctively obscured by 
both parties to the controversy. Those who attack the 
theatre on these occasions are not really objecting to an 
ell of material more or less in the costume of a popular 
dancer. They are really objecting to the popular 
dancer altogether. They do not, when driven to the 
point, think that the stage should be used in any way 
to stimulate, or educate, or gratify the senses. They 
do not dare to confess this to the public, or even to 
themselves. Clearly if you object to sex being used 
on the stage, discreetly as a motive, or frankly as a 
lure, you will be compelled at last to call for a shutting 
‘down of theatres altogether. Needless to say, no one 
to-day would dare to suggest such a thing. The Eng- 
lish public settled that question once for all when it 
toasted its rump-steaks in Cheapside in 1659. The 
English public, on the other hand, though it insists on 
enjoying itself, does not like to be too straightforwardly 
reminded of the innocent pagan verities inherent in 
some of its lighter pleasures. The manager who pre- 
sents a beauty chorus, when challenged by his enemies, 
is usually tempted to pretend that it is something else. 
Here he makes a mistake in tactics by underrating the 
honesty and common sense of the public. If we were 
in the position (which heaven forbid) of a manager pre- 
senting beautiful damsels, attired to please, and if on 
this account we were challenged as corrupters of youth, 
we should begin our defence by pointing out that the 
public has always had a natural and proper liking for 
such spectacles; that sex is a natural phenomenon, and 
not an invention of the devil; that it is possible to 
appeal decently without necessarily provoking conse- 
quences which are undesirable; and that to suppress 
these appeals altogether is more likely to induce in 
society the fevers of St. Antony than the tranquillity of 
St. Francis. We should, in fact, challenge the whole 
Puritan position in this dispute, as opposed equally to 
nature and good-nature ; and we should not attempt to 
disguise the fact that the beauty chorus was really 
a beauty chorus, or that nine dances out of ten have as 
their end an appeal, not necessarily unbecoming, to 
instincts which can be prettily and innocently gratified 
from the stage, and in no other way. 

It will be objected that, even then, you do not neces- 
sarily force your enemies into the open. They will still 
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be able to pretend that they are not objecting to the 
dancer, but only to the dancer who in their view flouts 
the decencies, in costumes, or gesture, or speech. 
From this position, however, it is easy to extrude them. 
To judge whether a given performance is indecorous is 
obviously a duty which the public alone can perform. 
Particularly is this the case in all questions relating to 
costume. Costume on the stage is a matter of per- 
sonal taste, contemporary fashion, dramatic fitness 
and scenic environment. All depends on the mood 
in which the audience views it. There are moods in 
which the costume of the Salvation Army might be con- 
sidered as unduly provocative; notably the mood of 
those self-constituted inspectors who invariably begin 
this useless and barren controversy. Innocence lives in 
the eye of the spectator, and once disturbed or alarmed, 
it cannot be restored by any concealments of the charms 
to which our unhallowed attention has been crudely 
directed. The blame for any harm which ensues from 
a performance which has come under the notice of the 
censors lies with the critics who make the trouble. To 
think that you can make any public performance inno- 
cuous by mere bowdlerisation or some additional cloth- 
ing is to mistake the very nature and origin of modesty. 
Modesty is a thing which does not bear talking about. 
You cannot celebrate her while she lives, and those who 
bring her into discussion can only write her epitaph. 
Censors of the stage who pretend that they object only 
to this or that detail in a theatrical performance are 
either extremely dishonest, or extremely silly. There 
is only one way of settling this question of decency, 
which is, to let the public decide. And the public can 
only decide, as it decides everything else in the 
theatre, either by frequenting a performance, or by 
staying away. There is only one limit to the full dis- 
cretion which the public should be allowed to exercise 
in the matter. Neither in the theatre nor out of it 
should people be allowed to break the law. An actress 
should be under the same sanctions as any other mem- 
ber of tke community. If she offends against public 
decency, there is the common law. She is not likely 
to offend against the common law, for long before this 
can happen she will cease to attract an audience, and 
will mend her ways. There is no more reason why pre- 
lates and councillors should interfere with her than with 
the ladies they take in to dinner. We do not consti- 
tute ourselves censors of my lady’s dress in general, 
or write to the papers concerning the décolletage of our 
hostess of the previous night. We leave her to the 
social discipline which alone can determine these ques- 
tions. 


It must not be assumed from this that we think that 
offences against decorum are never committed in our 
theatres. On the contrary, we have often seen things 
which personally we considered to be distinctly unbe- 
coming. But we haye always assumed that to say so 
invariably make matters worse; that the public alone 
can usefully decide what shall be regarded as fit or 
unfit for public presentation. Whenever any particu- 
lar hue or cry is raised, it is almost bound to be unfair 
or invidious, for such matters depend on general atti- 
tude, and a prevailing fashion, rather than upon the 
bent of any particular manager or performer, and they 
cannot be modified by a reform of this entertainment 
or that, or even of the stage as a whole, but only by 
an improvement in the public itself. The present con- 
troversy is a case in point. To single out Mr. Cochran 
for a special attack is ludicrous. There is no more 
reason to be shocked at the Pavilion than at His 
Majesty’s Theatre or the Alhambra. Society smiles 
upon certain habits and tendencies which are conspicu- 
ously illustrated at these places of amusement, and so 
long as society smiles upon them, it is absurd to blame 
the managers. You can never reform the public by 
means of the stage; you can only reform the stage by 
means of the public. It is the business of the stage to 
reflect, and not to form, the habits of society. 

Dryden made a shrewd hit, when he wrote concern- 
ing that notable reformer of the drama, Jeremy Collier. 


‘* He tells you that this very moral age 
Received the first infection from the Stage.’’ 
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VERT AND VENISON.* 


st HAT shall he have that killed the deer? ”’ 
jaques’s question been variously 
answered: by William Rufus with maiming and death; 
by Robin Hood with dehance and gay laughter and the 
Snort Lite and the Merry; by the Bishops of W inches- 
ter of old, with a Bribe-buck. ‘* Look you, neigh- 
bours of karnham,’’ quoth he, ‘* Leave my deer alone, 
and once a year you shall have from me a noble buck 
to feast on with your friends.’’ And the folk of 
tarnham thought so well of their Bishop that they 
twice surrendered their charter, first in the fourteenth 
century and again in 1789, when they handed over the 
town charters to his Lordship, who holds them to this 
day. 
The Bishop gives the buck, even as the ancient city 
ol Norwich gives her-herrings ; one *‘hundred’’ (120) of 
them, baked in four-and-twenty pasties, to the hing 
of England, wheresoever he may be. But whereas the 
‘ting, through his Ministers, made sore complaint in 
102g that the herrings were not good and the pies 
broken, never have the men of Farnham complained 
of their venison. For the deer in Farnham Park are 
a fair sight, harts royal or warrantable stags, many of 
them with antlers rising tier after tier, lying down in 
the fern—Farnham means Fernham, some have said— 
or at gaze, with ears a-prick, scenting danger to the 
herd. tere is God’s plenty indeed, and good venison 
means good company all the world over, since ballads 
and romances first began. Was not Chevy Chase a 
Hunting, and Adam Bell, and Clym o’ the Clough, and 
William of Cloudeslee, were they not three archers 
good enough, the best in the North Countrie? The 
Biack Knight in ‘ Ivanhoe’ is a mighty eater as weil 
as fighter, and he smells a rat—and venison—aiter his 
dinner of parched peas and water from blessed St. 
Dunstan’s Well; whereon that warlike and _ still 
mightier eater the Clerk of Copmanhurst produces a 
pasty from a hutch ‘“‘left by the charitable keeper of 
this forest-walk two months since,’’ and the two make 
mighty inroads upon a venison pasty which had been 
running on foot (teste the Black Knight) within the 
week. good,’’ says Thackeray somewhere, 
‘ are descriptions of eating and drinking’’; and as the 
Black Knight persuades the Clerk to join the feast, by 
bethinking him of a custom in Palestine that every 
host who entertains a guest shall assure him of the 
wholesomeness of his food by partaking of it along 
with him, we laugh to ourselves at the Clerk’s bright- 
ening eye, and his hand clutching at the bowels of the 
pasty. 

What did Edward the Confessor for his pleasure but 
“follow a pack of swift hounds, and cheer them with 
his voice,’’ according to old William of Malmesbury ? 
Or King Jamie, the Wisest Fool in Christendom, who 
‘fled from the press’’ to chase the deer, out-distanc- 
ing (by a little connivance on their part) all his court? 
Look, he has killed the quarry in Greenwich Park, and 
draws his couteau down the breast of the animal, with 
a cross-cut to show the lie of the meat.  ‘‘ Three 
inches of white fat on the brisket !—prime, prime, as 
| am a crowned sinner—and deil ane 0’ the lazy loons 
in but mysell! Seven—aught—aught tines on the 
antlers, a hart of aught tines, and the first of the 
season,’’ as he ‘‘ breaks up ”’ the deer in true orthodox 
fashion, and Bash and Battie, gallant hounds that they 
are, leap and fawn about him. Scott knew all about 
it, so we know it too, and watch the King number- 
ing the horns of the deer, branch by branch, ‘‘ the bur, 
the pearls, the beams, the gutters, the sur-antlers, the 
royal, sur-royal, and the croches atop of all,’’ and 
blowing the mort to apprise the hunt that the stricken 
hart is dead. 

‘1 thank you for your venison, Master Shallow.’’ 
And Page, be sure, knew that Master Shallow liked to 
hear trumpeted the virtues of that venison whose steal- 
ing he had come to Windsor to make a Star-chamber 


* The 130th Annual Farnham Venison Dinner was held at 
farnham on November 6th, the Lord Bishop of Winchester 
presiding. 
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matter of. Alas, for Justice Shallow! Falstaff 

(Shakespeare that is, speaking in Falstaff’s person) 

had ‘‘beaten his men, kuled his deer, and hoven open 

his lodge’’; and, ‘‘leaving the tear of God on the leit 
hand and hiding his honour in his necessity,’’ was 

‘* fain to shuttle, to hedge, and to lurch.’’ He is a 

right poacher, lalstati, and a connoisseur in venison. 

Hiding under Herne’s Oak, does he not call himself a 

Windsor stag, and the fattest in the forest, and bid 

them *‘ divide him like a bribe-buck, each a haunch, his 

sides to himself, his shoulders to the fellow of this 

(forest) walk, and his horns to Page and Ford? ”’ 
‘““When night dogs run, all sorts of deer are 

chased’’—his last hali-laughing, hali-melancholy word 

in this same ‘Merry \\Vives ’—is poacher’s lingo, and 
well Shakespeare knew it. \\ho had seen the stag at 
bay if not Shakespeare? \vho had heard the chimes 
at midnight over ul-gotten venison if not Snakespeare ¢ 

Not tor nothing did the Lucys live at Charlcote, and 

park their deer, and try to keep off the unlicensed arrant 

poacher named \iil Shakespeare, in his hot and human 
youth. ‘* Much given to ali unluckiness in steaiung 
venison and rabbits,’’ was Shakespeare, according to 

Dr. Davies, Rector of Sapperton, some sixty years 

alter his death, ** particularly from Sir Thomas Lucy, 

who had him oft whipt and sometimes imprisoned, and 
at last made him fly his native county, to his great 
advancement.’’ the scurrilous ballad Shakespeare 
writ upon Sir Thomas is lost, but the three months’ 
prison and the fine of thrice the damage done, and the 
whippings too, which Lucy might lawfully inflict for 
every act of poaching, were amply and eternally re- 
venged by the pillory of Justice Shallow. Justice Clod- 
pate he was at first, with three louses rampant for his 
arms; softened later into Shallow, his old coat sown 
with a dozen white luces (pikes)—the actual arms, not 
the unpleasant parody, ol the Lucys of Charlcote, who 
must have longed for whips and scorpions when Mr. 

Shakespeare returned to Stratford, a successful man 

with a coat of arms of his own, to buy New Place and 

play the gentleman. 

And Shakespeare can use his poaching tragically 
withal, as ‘Henry VI.’ will show. Talbot, the gal- 
lant, over-daring Talbot, cries out upon his men and 
Fate, match’d vainly against Pucelle and the hosts of 
:— 

‘* How are we park’d and bounded in a pale, 

A little herd of England’s timorous deer 

If we be English deer, be then in blood ; 

Not rascal-like, to fall down with a pinch, 

But rather moody-mad and desperate stags, 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel, 

And make the cowards stand aloof at bay.”’ 

Talbot and Winchester both playing a part in 
‘Henry V1I’—prophetic surely, and reminiscent besides, 
for who had driven deer within a pale if not Shake- 
speare, and noted their sobbing breath and tears? 

Venison, thus honoured and thus sung, was, and is, 
a lordly dish, which writers use as Isaac Walton did 
his worm; as if they loved it. Look at William 
Elderton, Balladist, the Muse of the Elizabethan 
streets: he is, for once in poetry, commemorating a 
great lady, his patroness lately dead, but takes heart 
and hopes for kindness from another friend at Court : 

‘* Then have amongste ye once againe ; 
Faint harts fine ladies never win; 
I trust ye will consider my payne 
When any good venison cometh in.”’ 

You can see Master Elderton at a less lordly door 
than My Ladie Marques’, and a good citizen summing 
him up as Goldsmith summed up the beau that robbed 
him of the Haunch of Venison :- 

‘* An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he, 

And he smil’d as he look'd at the venison and me.”’ 

That is the most succulent haunch in all our history, 
and we dwell on it like Goldsmith, with longing, linger- 
ing looks, for neither he nor we fave ever tasted it. 

‘* Thanks, my lord, for your venison, for finer or fatter 
Ne’er rang’d in a forest, or smok’d in a platter. 
The haunch was a picture for painters to study, 

The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy.”’ 
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Goldy must have been in money then, for he could 
reflect that his poorer acquaintances would like beef or 
mutton better than such dainties, to offer which would 
be ‘‘ sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt.’’ (He 
always preferred the ruffles to the shirt himself.) So, 


‘‘As I gazed on the haunch 
I thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch, 
So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest, 
To paint it, or eat it, just as he lik’d best.’’ 


The neck and the breast fell a victim to the ‘‘ fellow ’’ 
who commandeered them for a pasty, and asked the 
poet to dine on it next day, when there was ‘‘in the 
middle a place where the pasty—was not,’’ and ‘‘ my 
wife, little Kitty’s’’ skill in crust remains an empty 
name. 

But even my Lord Clare’s venison was not fairer nor 
fatter than my Lord Bishop’s, and a pretty place is 
Farnham and a pretty ceremony its Venison Dinner 
once a year. Good food, good wine, good company, 
and a Bishop for your host—a Bishop with a castle and 
a deer park, and everything handsome about him—one 
that hath had losses too, Dogberry-like, or this Bribe- 
buck had not been paid year after year. ‘‘ Fair luck to 
the Bishop, fair luck to the Shrine,’’ and may the 
venison dinner be held year in year out, with no such 
fatal interruption as broke in, some five years since, 
upon this hearty relic of a merrier and a younger 
England. 


FABLES FOR FABIANS. 
THE TAME TIGER. 


R. and Mrs. Shawney-Stebb were an amiable 
couple of universal philanthropists and un- 
bounded love. They believed in the perfectibility not 
only of mankind, but of all creation, and they owed 
allegiance not merely to Europe, but the world. They 
held it their sacred duty to redress the wrongs of every 
country but their own, and always to flout experience 
and favour experiment. Indeed, they were the founders 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Codfish, 
and the prime propagandists of ‘‘ Votes for Vegeta- 
bles.’? They had no sentiment about these things, only 
principles based on statistics, and they brought, up their 
three children—Shelley, Primula, and Plato—on a 
voluntary system of eugenics and Esperanto, One day, 
as a protest against militarism (which they abhorred as 
much as business), they adopted a baby tiger—a dear 
little kittenish thing, whom they nicknamed Libby—the 
short both for Libya and Liberalism. How different 
was Libby's lot from its enslaved brethren at the Zoo, 
or its persecuted kindred in Libya! It was petted— 
even adored—and readily responded to kindness and 
education. It had only to purr and be understood at 
once. Whatever it wanted, it got, and often enough 
Shelley, Primula and Plato went on short commons 
that Libby might grow fat and fractious. But they did 
not mind these pleasing lessons in altruism. On the 
contrary, they derived satisfaction from feeling that 
they were thus the pioneers of the New Piety. For a 
long time Libby never showed its claws, and was an 
examp!e even to the Shawney-Stebbs in doing exactly 
what it liked without regard to any of the neighbours. 
But gradually it began to be a trifle overbearing, and 
once or twice even to show signs of a militarist spirit ; 
what began in sulks almost threatened to end in blows. 
A few reproofs, however (in the best Esperanto) and a 
diet of milk and nuts, seemed to work wonders, and for 
some time its high intelligence proved singularly amen- 
able to the kindergarten games that it was taught, such 
as learning figures from pretty little unpaid bills, and 
music from the then existing German bands. It walked 
demurely with the children to the nearest Socialist 
school, and even wore the sweet little silk sandals which 
Primula had embroidered in imitation of her own. It 
was taught humanity by means of beautiful dolls repre- 
senting every type of being, animal or human. Its 
favourite among these was one of a nigger in chains, 
the woolly hair of which it would tenderly caress, 
while it would nibble at the fetters till tears would start 
from Shelley's eyes. But his parents rebuked his sen- 
sibility as inhumanly sentimental and warned the little 
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tiger never to weep, but to remember that every one in 


this downtrodden world was equal, not from pity or 


forbearance, but through right and the picked statistics 
which proved everything by exceptions. One Sunday, 
however, Libby was seen to strike the negro-doll, 
though, of course, this was only its play, and in a week 
or so he absented himself for a whole night, returning 
with an almost comp'etely devoured joint of meat. The 
Shawney-Stebbs, however, would not punish it or give 
any compensation to the neighbour which it had rob- 
bed. They relied entirely on influence and atmosphere, 
imploring it to lie down on its back and sing ‘“* Trust ’”’ 
(in Esperanto)—which it proceeded to do in the most 
approved style. 

But after this episode I grieve to say that Libby 
rapidly degenerated, and, to cut a long story short, its 
pranks cu!minated in its devouring furiously—not, as 
might have been calculated, the tender children, but the 
podgy parents. It was cremated in Golder’s Green. 

The children tried very hard to put themselves in its 
place, and, schooled in economics, found a melancholy 
pleasure in wearing one set of mourning both for Libby 
and their parents. 


Moral.—All tigers are equal. 


THE POETRY OF THOMAS HARDY. 


T is difficult to bring to the poems of Mr. Hardy* 

the detached juaggment which true criticism requires. 
his name, in an age of lesser men, stands so high as a 
writer Of prose that in reading his verse one tends to 
hear echoes trom ‘less of the D'Urbervilles’ or 
‘Under the Greenwood tree’ and to be detiected from 
the straight path. hat is one snare. The other is 
even more insidious. No one could pretend to be 
attracted by Mr. Hardy’s attitude. his bitterness, the 
blight which he casts on all he touches, is known. 
Romance for him has always been a fancy dress, un- 
buttoned at the neck, worn by a squalid wanton, and 
behind the rosy cheeks and lit eyes of youth he has 
unswervingly seen the eyeless skull. Lhe critic, tor whom 
there are still songs in the world, must instinctively 
seek to quefl his spasm of aversion tor this attitude, 
and, being human, it is more than likely that he will 
go too far. He must admit that there is both sorrow 
and deceit in the world. He cannot but agree that 
cheap optimism and rose-spectacies are a gross olfence 
against art. He may, therefore, come to conclude in 
his own despite that the work of a man who was de- 
ceived neither by nature nor woman, must be saluted 
for that reason alone, as high achievement. And when 
a secret voice in the heart cries, ** But this isn’t poetry, 
this stuff that tears, and soils and defiles,’’ the critic 
is bound to be on his guard against his own instinct. 
He observes that all the living poets have recently 
saluted Mr. Hardy’s birthday by presenting him with 
their own poems as a burnt-offering on the altar of 
their Muse. ‘* All these,’’ the critic must reflect, 
“have known love of woman and of life. Yet all 
these join to crown the hater of both. There must,” 
he concludes, *‘ be room in poetry for love and hate.”’ 
And one more voice is raised, in the heart’s despite, to 
swell the chorus of praise that must sound chill in the 
ears of the old Master, for whom praise like blame is 
a shadow. 

These are the difficulties in facing Mr. Hardy’s 
poetry, as revealed in the recently published volume, 
greater in bulk than the whole of Matthew Arnold's 
works. None the less an attempt, for the sake of 
poetry, which is greater than any poet, must be made 
to get at what appears to one critic to be the truth. 
Let it, therefore, be said straight out that in our 
opinion, whatever else Mr. Hardy's writing, susceptible 
to seansion, is, it is not poetry. It is not poetry, be- 
cause, in the end, poetry is in a sort illusion. It is 
the perception of beauty, as it may be the shrine and 
consecration of sorrow. When the world falls about 
our ears, when civilization is a name given to race 
suicide, poetry does not set about imitating the noises 


* Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
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ot falling masonry, nor does she recite the happenings 
in the Knacker’s yard. She does not, let no one think 
it! avert her eyes, nor does she pretend to be unaware 
ol disaster. Lhe contrary is truth. She faces, indeed 
outlaces, doom, and by outiacing the enemy deleats 
hum. 

Poetry, in a word, cannot die. *‘On ne passe pas,’’ 
she cnes to every devil that assaults and strangles 
man’s heart. And they do not pass, but Mr. Hardy, 
alas! is ranged on the side of the devils. 

But all this, it may be fairly urged, is at best un- 
supported assertion, at worst the abuse of the romantic, 
whose ieeble imaginings have suffered exposure. Will 
it be denied, the adversary will say, that there are in 
liie all the pains that Mr. Hardy relentlessly reveals, 
and is a foolish shutting of the eyes to be the preroga- 
tive of poetry? Love, such a one will say, is shown by 
painters to be blind. In this claim poetry should be 
blind and deaf, and it would seem,-imbecile. Or again, 
it might be argued that Mr. Hardy in his unchang- 
ing bitterness has the quality of Nature her- 
sell. No doubt the facile romantic sees beauty only in 
a snow-capped Alp. Let him go closer, and he will 
find death, cold and terror in every form. Hardy faces 
the facts, and in facing them acquires something of the 
grandeur of a peak himself. So lofty he stands, so 
bare, neither asking forgiveness, nor giving it. In 
truth, says our adversary, this is the old struggle be- 
tween the realist and the romanticist. Is it seriously 
supposed that in 1919 the romanticist has any 
authority left? ‘* Look,’’ says our adversary, “‘ at 
Europe !”’ 

This at least is true in what the adversary says, that 
Mr. Hardy has never been deceived by beauty, or 
warmth, or hope, or happiness. Take almost the ear- 
liest poem in his collected works, ‘ At a Bridal,’ written 
in 1866 :— 
When you paced forth, to await maternity, 

A dream of other offspring held my mind 

Compounded of us twain as love designed ; 

Rare forms that corporate now will never be. 


And grieved that lives so matched should miscompose, 

Each mourn the double-waste; and question dare 

To the Great Dame whence incarnation flows, 

Why those high-purposed children never were. 

What will she answer? That she does not care, 

lf the race all such sovereign types unknows.’’ 

This note, so warming, so appealing in the heart of 
youth, does not lose its quality with the years. In the 
‘Satires of Circumstance,’ first published in 1911, is 
to be found this example of the poet’s art :— 


IN THE CEMETERY. 


‘*You see those mothers squabbling there ?’’ 
Remarks the man of the cemetery. 

‘*One says, in tears, ‘Tis mine lies here !’ 
Another, ‘ Nay, mine, you Pharisee ! ’ 
Another, ‘ How dare you move my flowers 
And put your own on this grave of ours!’ 
But all the children were laid therein, 

At different times, like sprats in a tin. 


And then the main drain had to cross, 

And we moved the lot some nights ago, 

And packed them away in the general foss 

With hundreds more. But their folks don’t know, 

And as well cry over a new-laid drain 

As anything else, to ease your pain.”’ 

This is a new note in poetry. The other singers, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats—all the poor romanticists 
never recognised the message of the new-laid drain. 

But,’’ says the adversary, ‘‘ these things happen. 
It’s true. Hardy has dared to say it, and poetry is 
richer and stronger for his courage.’’ Then let us 
make a confession of faith in answer, thereby no doubt 
destroying the value of our criticism by indicating the 
springs that move us. ‘‘ These things do not happen. 
They are not true. Facts are the last and stupidest 
legend of all. We will outdream facts, outmarch, out- 
magic them. The dreamer, the conqueror, the magi- 
cian are the true voice of poetry.’’ 

We have not dared to say that Mr. Hardy has not 
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his own alarming greatness. the speaks of life as 
Lucifer, another ialien angel, spoke of heaven. Since 
he cannot have liie, as the otner may not have heaven, 
he will strip it to rags. but lite deteats one, as 
heaven the other. 

And let us add this. Kealism defeats itseli by tear- 
ing dreams to tatters. He who describes a young 
beauty at a ball in terms of a medical student’s cata- 
logue of the bones that go to make her form does not 
give us the young beauty. She is made ot bones, it is 
urue, but they do not count. She is made, in truth, 
oi all that we have wished tor in youth and in love, 
and have found and have lost. Poetry hears the voice 
both of attainment and joss. Both are to her beautitul, 
and both sacred. but it helps neither her nor the world 
to describe in details the decaying mechanism of the 
vocal cords that produce both. 

We are aware that what we have said of Mr. Hardy 
will find little acceptance. He bulks so large that he 
may patiently abide the critic yet unborn, indulgently 
passing by the caprice of the critic of the day. But 
none the less he is wrong. He has been guilty of the 
last, the unforgivable sin in poetry — he has sinned 
against love, for which there is and should be no for- 
giveness. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
PESSIMISTS AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEWw. 

Sik,—Your correspondent compares the present state 
of our Public ‘Debt with that of past periods, but 
it is possible that the parallel is not exact. At the end 
of the French wars the Industrial System was in the 
carly stages of its development. It seems possible that 
we have now arrived at its zenith. 

Meanwhile the land does not produce the same pro- 
portion of the nation’s food; our iron and coal reserves 
have been largely drawn on; our workers rebel against 
output. Yet our requirements in food and raw mate- 
rials demand a greatly increased export to pay for what 
we import. If we have less to sell and more to buy, 
our debt will weigh us down to an extent it did not 
when the contrary was the case. 

| am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
M. 
Milford-on-Sea, Hants, 
November 9g, 1919. 


PREMIUM BONDS. 
Yo the Editor of THe SarurDAy Review. 

Sir,—Apart from increased production, which is 
difficult to get when we read of miners being fined £2 
for going to sleep during working hours to keep the 
output of coal down, there is no easier or better way of 
tapping the untold wealth of the working classes than 
by Premium Bonds. As the bookies are the only people 
who would suffer, Stiggins, and the gentleman in the 
cocoa line, who did not hesitate in the past to take 
advantage of slave labour (though their little game is 
stopped now) need not hold up their hands on behalf of 
morality. There are countless taxi drivers, miners and 
outside porters, etc., who for the main part, apart from 
smoking and drinking, evade all taxes, who would 
bring out their money in a moment for Premium Bonds. 
One heard of a young fellow, who, when the Germans 
commenced their ‘‘ Scrap-of-Paper’’ campaign 
August, 1914, enlisted to help his country immediately. 
When by the orders of their £1,000-a-year leaders, the 
railway men copied the same Scrap-of-Paper”’ 
methods by striking in October, 1919, once more he 
resolved to help his country. Putting on his shabbiest 
clothes and assuming a ‘‘School-Board’’ voice, he 
passed as a real porter. He determined to give all his 
tips to Lord Roberts’ Fund for Disabled Soldiers, so 
he took all he could. Admiring his pluck, and thinking 
he was one of the porters who would not break his word 
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by the orders of any Trade Union aristocrat, money 
was pressed upon him by grateful passengers, and he 
averaged £1 7s. a day, though very few trains were 
running; so over and above their normal wages, we 
may reckon that the ordinary outside porters make £1 
a day at least. Far more, in fact almost double, the 
pay of the average curate or countless clerks. Apart 
from the miners and railway men themselves, doubtless 
their leaders would also have a ‘‘flutter,’’ as one read 
quite recently of a Trade Union official leaving 
£13,000; so agitation is not a bad game. One does 
not know exactly, till the Board of Trade returns come 
out, how many tens of millions the country has lost by 
the ‘‘ Scrap of Paper’’ railway strike; but if we only 
get from those who have injured the community a por- 
tion of the great wealth that otherwise they would be 
squandering on racing, cinemas, or football, Premium 
Bonds would be a good thing for the country, and for 
those who are unfairly taxed to keep it up. 
Yours faithfully, 
ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 


THE EMPIRE’S EXPENDITURE AND INCOME. 
To the Editor of THE SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Str,—At the present time the chief interest of the 
nation seems to be centred on the excess of national 
expenditure over revenue, and on the various sugges- 
tions made to reduce this excess. 

There are two ways of making our expenditure and 
revenue meet: namely, reduction of spending and in- 
crease of income. The latter is an important as the 
former, even more important, if it can be obtained not 
by increased taxation, but by an increase of wealth. 
The most promising chance for this lies in Tropical 
Africa. Africa has tremendous undeveloped wealth, 
and it only needs capital and management to secure 
this. If we give this essential assistance, we shall have 
every right to share in the resultant wealth: this is not 
‘‘ exploitation ’’ in its bad sense, but common sense and 
duty combined. A friend of mine, X, who held a big 
position in the cotton industry, was once approached 
by an employee Y, who had invented a useful device, 
but had not the means to turn it to commercial advan- 
tage. X went into the matter, and believed in its possi- 
bilities : he put capital into it, patented it, and ‘‘pushed”’ 
it in England: he visited America and ‘‘ pushed’’ it 
there—and he shared the profits with Y. In this way Y 
gained the reward of his invention, and X the reward 
of his assistance, and the world gained by the adoption 
of this idea. It was neither exploitation, nor philan- 
thropy. 

Tropical Africa to-day is in the position of Y, and 
Britain, if she wishes, can take the réle of X. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has expressed his 
belief in this principle on more than one occasion re- 
cently, and on the 21st October, at the annual dinner of 
the Corona Club, he emphasised the fact that ‘“‘ he 
would always continue to get all the money he could 
for colonial development.’’ Now, not in spite of, but 
because of, our financial difficulties, is the time to urge 
that money be allotted for this sound investment—the 
development of tropical Africa: the assistance of 
European development and the encouragement of native 
development. Sir Hugh Clifford, addressing the 
African Society on June 17th, said, ‘‘ When European 
effort alone can effect its object it should be heartily 
welcomed and encouraged, but where you find any in- 
dustry which the native, under wise euidance and svm- 
pathetic assistance, can develop for himself, you should 
avoid bringing the European into the field of active 
competition with him.’’ The two will not clash; they 
are interdependent and will help each other.. By doing 
this we will discharge a debt to Africa and will, in a 
very few years, get such a return as will mate- 
rially lighten our own burden. The fact that we will 
get this return will not in any way detract from the 
value of the help which we will be giving to Africa and 
to the African natives. 

The money which is required in Central Africa spread 
over a period of about ten years would not be a great 
addition to our present expenditure—say thirty millions 
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sterling— £ 3,000,000 a year—and the just return which 
we could claim for our share in this development would 
be extraordinary. The money is needed primarily for 
three things: good management, improved transport, 
and sound technical and industrial education for the 
natives. As regards the last, which alone may need 
some explanation to the English reader, Sir Hugh 
Clifford said recently:—‘*‘The development of the 
people . . . is largely dependent upon the efficiency of 
the education we may be able to place within their 
reach,’’ and another famous African administrator, Sir 
Frederick Lugard, has said truly (October 11th) that 
**the Government should accept its full responsibility, 
and not leave it entirely to the missionaries to look after 
education.’’ The kind of education necessary needs a 
good deal of expensive plant and a first-class staff. 

If the Secretary of State for the Colonies can get this 
money now, he will earn a high place in the history 
of Africa, or he will be the means of lightening our fi- 
nancial burden at a very small initial cost, and he will 
lay the foundations of a prosperous typical Africa. All 
that need be done besides obtaining the grant is to ap- 
point a competent commission to visit the Protectorates 
and to enquire into the best possible means of spending 
the money. 

This letter is written primarily to suggest a legiti- 
mate means of helping Britain to make ‘‘ both ends 
meet,’’ but I would like also to urge briefly our duty 
to Africa, which, luckily, coincides with our duty to 
our own country. We hear a great deal nowadays of 
England being a trustee as regards her African Empire. 
This means that we are all individually trustees: fur- 
ther, it is obvious that one cannot have trustees without 
beneficiaries—and they are the African natives. Can 
they really be called beneficiaries? A good deal has 
been written lately about slavery in the late German 
protectorates and in the Portuguese colonies. Can we 
claim to have abolished slavery in our own protec- 
torates until we give the African natives citizenship? 
I do not mean a vote or its equivalent, but the chance of 
progress by sound education—education which will help 
them to develop their land and improve their condition 
—to which must be added improved transport (market 
facilities) and more skilled guidance. We are going 
to improve conditions at home, the electorate will insist 
upon it: can we call ourselves trustees and deny a 
measure of improvement to our fellow citizens—our 
beneficiaries—in Africa? If an individual had the 
spending of some money on the education, housing, 
clothing and feeding of his own children, and of a child 
for whom he was trustee and were to spend it all on his 
own children, leaving the other child destitute, we 
should be righteously indignant. Yet this is precisely 
what the nation seems to be contemplating with the 
African natives for whom it glibly calls itself Trustee. 
_ Were there not the certainty of a great reward for 
ourselves, this might be excused, ‘‘ Charity begins at 
home’’ (though it is not ‘‘charity’’), provided we 
dropped the pharisaical talk of ‘‘a trust’? in Africa. 
But as things stand, there is no excuse. Luckily for 
us, our duty to ourselves and our duty to Africa are one; 
and the fact that we shall profit, at a time when we need 
it so much, by doing right should surely not deter us 
from doing our duty to Africa. 

If the Government be wise, it will insist on this in- 
vestment, which is as sound financially as it is morally ; 
for a sound investment that will bear exceptional inter- 
est in a few years’ time is one of the best ways of mak- 
ing our income adequate for our expenditure. 

T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
AFRICANUS. 


THE PARTITION OF ENGLAND 
To the Editor of THe SarurRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—With reference to C. O.’s letter dealing with 
the suggested partition of England, I wish to point out 
that the father of this scheme is probably Mr. Winston 
Churchill, for some time ago he made that suggestion 
as part of a _olution of the Irish problem. 

It comes to this, that, because Ireland cannot agree 
as to what it is she really wants, England and Scotland 
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are to be partitioned; for Scotland also comes into this 
proposal, inasmuch as it is suggested that the High- 
lands should be divided from the Lowlands. 

I trust that public opinion will show that this scheme 
is not desirable. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
C. L. Hates. 
1a, Middle Temple Lane, E.C.4. 


‘““FIXITY OF TENURE.” 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The landowners of this country are, surely, 
the most unfortunate set of people who ever existed, 
for while they have suffered more in purse and person 
by the war than any other class, they are now marked 
out by certain politicians for spoliation, simply because 
their votes are so few and their influence so little that 
they are an easy prey. It is true that some kind things 
are being said about them by those who were formerly 
their bitterest critics, but ‘‘ fine words butter no par- 
snips,’’ and generosity in speech is but a poor substi- 
tute for justice in deed. 

Apart altogether from war taxation the landowner 
pockets to-day less than two-thirds of what he received 
before the war. The allowance for repairs—one-eighth 
off farms and one-sixth off cottages, shops and houses 
—was insufficient even before the war, and to-day it is 
ludicrously inadequate. The cost of repairs and up- 
keep has trebled, and on many estates absorbs three- 
eighths of the gross rental, while there are many thou- 
sands of rural cottages which do not yield the owner a 
penny, so that, in regard to them, he pays income-tax, 
super-tax and rates on an income which does not exist. 
I have one hundred cottages of this sort in Suffolk 
which are financially a constant drain, but the drain 
has to be endured, since they form part of the equipment 
of the estate. I have, indeed, considered the question 
of giving them to the occupying labourers, but the 
latter would probably job them away to week-enders 
or folks of -that sort, and then our dramatic dailies 
would get up a cry of ‘‘ The labourer driven from the 
land.”’ 

Where the land is subject to tithe, the landlord is in 
even worse case since tithe has risen nearly 50 per cent., 
and many tithe-paying owners do not, apart from taxa- 
tion, now pocket more than half of their nominal in- 
come. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, like 
Gallio, cares for none of these things, and demands 
6s. in the £1 Income-Tax and 2s. or 3s. Super-Tax 
from these ‘idle rich,’’ some of whom now find that 
the reward for all their fervent patriotism is simply 
bankruptcy. In fairness one ought to point out that 
farm rents have risen slightly since the beginning of 
the war, but taking the country throughout the rise is 
probably not more than 5 per cent., which is not even 
sufficient to cover the increased cost of insurance and 
estate management. 

It may be said that, if English landlords are in such 
evil case, then they had better get out. This is pos- 
sibly true, but in the name of justice pay them a market 
price for their property, and bid them begone—do not 
try to “‘ wangle’’ them out by reducing through legis- 
lation the value of their property with a view to a 
foreed sale later on. 

Fixity of tenure would reduce the value of landed 
property by one-third, for it means dual ownership, and 
dual ownership always inures to the benefit of the politi- 
cally predominant partner. Under existing conditions 
the temptation to eat out the nominal owner by ever- 
increasing demands would be very great, since every- 
thing gained by the tenant from the landlord would be 
regarded hy the Labour leaders as an excuse for in- 
creasing their demands upon the farmer and exacting 
higher wages. This view has already been instilled 
into the farm worker’s mind. Quite lately a well- 
known Socialist peeress, having sold several farms to 
tenants, called a meeting of labourers, and pointed out 
that since these farmers had bought their farms cheaply 
—as she thought—they could well afford to give hieher 
wages to their employees. Let there be no mistake on 
this point-—whatever the farmer gets out of the land- 
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lord, the jabourer will, sooner or later, get out of him, 
and his (the tenant’s) only resource will be to have an- 
other nibble at the landlord. This might suit a few un- 
scrupulous tenants, but it certainly would not suit the 
thousands of farmers who have bought their holdings. 
The doctrine of the Labour Unions is that a rise any- 
where involves a rise everywhere, and the new yeomen 
farmers with money borrowed at 54 per cent. or 6 per 
cent. certainly do not want, and in many cases cannot 
afford, a further increase in the wage bill. 

The extreme Trade Unionists, who are to-day the 
driving force in the movement, are, as they openly 
avow, out for Nationalisation pure and simple, and the 
capitalist farmer is just as hateful to them as is the 
capitalist landlord. _ If fixity of tenure were given to 
the farmer, his employees would certainly demand it 
for themselves by refusing to leave ‘‘tied’’ cottages 
in case of dismissal, claiming that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. Agriculturists are every- 
where being denounced as ‘‘profiteers’’--mostly by 
people who know nothing about farming—and if it 
came to a question between landlord and tenant, the 
labourer would be very apt to take sides with the 
former. 

Burke said many years ago that ‘‘the more and the 
less are treason against property,’’ meaning that if you 
set artificial limits to the amount which a man may 
have, these limits will be perpetually altered, until 
finally the very idea of private property disappears. 
Farmers will be well advised if they bear this saying in 
mind in connection with the fact that they may one day 
become owners themselves, whenever they are tempted 
by politicians to take something from a richer class for 
their own—presumed—benefit. 

Under fixity of tenure landlords would at once cease 
to spend money on improvements, for they could not 
reasonably be expected to invest capital in property 
over which they had ceased to have more than a most 
limited control, and the temptation would be for them 
to treat their estates as business investments, the divi- 
dends from: which should be paid fully and punctually 
as due. All this would cause friction and bad feeling 
between owner and occupier—just as the Corn Produc- 
tion Act has caused had blood and hostility between 
farmer and labourer—and surely we have class bitter- 
ness enough already without increasing it. Moreover, 
from the purely business standpoint even such improve- 
ments as planting would be unwise, and this means a 
cessation of planting and serious loss to the country at 
large. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper. 

Scarcroft, near Leeds, 

1oth November, 1919. 


JOHN BULL AND UNCLE SAM. 
To the Editor of Tue Saturnay REVIEW. 


My Dear Sir,—Before receiving your issue of 4th 
October I was in hopes we were done with the cheap 
rattle of Mr. Edward I. Wade of Chicago, but I was 
hasty; I should have reminded mvself that Chicago is 
known as the ‘‘ Windy City.’’ But even so, for one 
who so hates everything English, Mr. Wade uses far 
too much of it—or rather misuses it, for his grammar 
is palpably at fault. German or Erse would be a more 
proper medium for his utterances. To Americans of 
thought and perspective such vapourings as his are 
more disgusting than to Englishmen even, because he 
is a type of undesirable citizen who claims to be repre- 
sentative of the one hundred and ten million people 
dwelling from Maine to California. 

The truth is that instead of speaking for the average 
American, he speaks for only a pronounced element. 
There are others, and in »reater numbers than he has 
any dream of, who, while gratified that the United 
States did take a part in the war, appreciate the fact 
that it was a very tardy part, and that she had handed 


her, free of cost, all the practical wisdom which her 


allies had gained from lessons of incalculable price and 
value during the three first and most terrible quarters 
of the war period. In spite of such as Mr. Wade, 
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there are Americans who regret that the vulgar claims 
of the blatant portion of our population ignore the 
supreme effect of the British Navy on the outcome of 
the struggle of the nations. And there are Americans 
who do not blink the fact that the Germany of 1918 
was not the same foe that met the unprepared allies in 
1914, and that by the time the American Army, regi- 
mented from the pink of fresh physical manhood, 
arrived at the front, by far the best portion of the fight- 
ing blood of France and England had been spent in 
thwarting German lust of conquest. 

It is very easy for the unthinking variety of American 
to reason after the following false analogy :—Great 
Briain and her allies tried to lift a weight from the 
earth. They strained to their limit for some forty-six 
months without accomplishment. Then along came 
America, put her hands to the weight, and, because of 
her superiority in everything under heaven, did the 
trick with comparative ease in five months, while her 
spent allies looked on. 

But very far from all Americans are self-fooled into 
thinking we did it all. Those who have no delusions 
resent overcredit to themselves as cordially as they 
would undercredit. More than this, they know that the 
hope of the world lies in the amity and co-operation 
of the English-speaking peoples, and they deprecate 
with particular ardour any cvnical efforts directed to 
prevent a generous understanding between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Mr. Wade says he twice voted for Wilson and now 
opposes him because the President sponsored the 
League of Nations. But Mr. Wade is surely unaware 
that the Wade-type of American furnishes one of the 
most powerful arguments to some who never voted for 
Wilson for going over to the Wilson camp. 

Yours, with high regard, 
Martin M. Post. 

5, Beaconsfield Road, 

Worcester, Mass., U.S.A., 
27th October, 1919. 


[The relations between England and America are of 
perennial interest. But Mr. Wade’s point of view has 
now been sufficiently dealt with.—Ep. S.R.] 


PAPAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAy ReEvIEw. 


Sir,—The letter of Politician in your issue of Novem- 
ber 1st puts the true facts of the Irish Question in a 
nutshell. Nothing could be more true. But he does 
not carry his case to its logical conclusion. The de- 
duction is that the Catholic Emancipation Acts, so far 
as they apply to Ireland, ought to be repealed. An 
ignorant peasantry, led by a priesthood which is the 
catspaw of a hostile power, is totally unfit to be en- 
trusted with the franchise. Ireland, French Canada, 
and Australia all bear witness to the same truth that 
the Vatican makes the priests the agents in further- 
ance of its attacks on the Protestant British Empire. 
Until this fact is recognised by the Government it is 
hopeless for them to attempt to solve the Irish Ques- 
tion. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cato. 
5th November, 1919. 


FEMINISM AND CITIZENSHIP. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—While expressing my agreement with your 
point of view in ‘‘A Political Experiment,’’ I should be 
glad if you would permit me to point out through the 
medium of your paper both that the crux of the move- 
ment generally called ‘‘ Modern Feminism ’’ seems to 
be still in the background, and that, as everyone 
knows, it is exactly what would arise from any other 
political matter, namely, the rights of inheritance as 
regards claims to citizenship, legal protection, pro- 
perty, etc. By granting women the vote, right to be 
justices of the peace, etc., without including equality 
in matters of inheritance, makes it possible for them 
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to feel disillusioned. This appears to me to be the 
reason why all sincere opponents of ‘‘ Modern Femin- 
ism ’’ have been against it. Therefore the question 
that should be asked of every woman who desires to be 
elected to any public office is this: ‘‘ Since you are a 
woman, do you intend to make this point your chief 
care, namely, that the children of a British woman, 
regardless of the original nationality of her husband, 
shall have the same claims to citizenship, legal protec- 
tion, property, etc., as belong to those of a British 
man, regardless of the original nationality of his 
wife? 
I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
C. von. DeMBINSKa. 
94, Barrowgate Road, Chiswick. 
November 11th. 


[So far as we understand the above, our correspon- 
dent’s point seems to be that the children’s nationality 
should be that of the mother rather than that of the 
father. Is this contention based on the saying that 
maternity is always a matter of fact, while paternity 
is often a matter of opinion?—Ed. S.R. ] 


SPIRITUALISM. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—With regard to the discussion held at the 
Leicester Congress re ‘‘ Spiritualism and _ Insanity,” 
may I submit to you the following theory of a border- 
land mental patient? 

The superstition that all lunatics are possessed by 
evil spirits‘is as misleading as it should be obsolete. 

The soul or ‘‘ overmind ’’ is undergoing a process of 
detachment from the body, and the ‘* undermind,”’ 
which controls all bodily functions, is stationary and re- 
mains with the body, and, being inanimate, ultimately 
dies with it. 

The soul is in command of the ‘* undermind ’’ during 
sanity and controls it, much as a mechanic his machine, 
a metaphor that would be truer, if one could imagine 
the machine to be both perpetual and automatic. 

In insanity the spirit leaves the body more or less in- 
termittently, and this dissolution, whether sudden or 
gradual, means mental anguish to the soul. 

In the intermediate stages the patient is conscious 
of the body, as of a great and offensive encumbrance, 
hence the occurrence of suicidal mania. He is also 
overwhelmed by apprehension as to his approaching 
condition. Ultimately the body appears to be laid 
aside, and spiritual experiences to occupy the soul. A 
state of apathy overcomes the body, which appears to 
be left more and more to the control of the ‘‘ under- 
mind,”’ a force which works by instinct and habit, with- 
out intellect, and which is comparable more to the in- 
stinct of a plant, than even that of an animal, with this 
difference, that there is susceptibility to pain and social 
influence. 

This force gropes blindly after all functional require 


‘ments in its effort for self-preservation. | The medical 


profession does not deny the humanity of the letha 
chamber for incurable animals, but still persists in the 
maintenance of chronic lunatics, whom it consigns to a 
living death of unspeakable degradation. 

There’ is no justification in the inhumanity of hand- 
ling them, even so, unscientifically and by unskilled 
hands. 

Yours truly, 
T. F. BisHop. 


TREES IN THE ROADS. 
To the Editor of Tue Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—In the reconstruction and forming of new 
roads, it is to be hoped that, where it is possible, in all 
the large cities and towns, trees will be planted each 
side of the road. 

It will help greatly to beautify all such cities and 
towns, and be most refreshing to multitudes. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ARTHUR MEACHEN. 

Norwich. 
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REVIEWS 


PTE. STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


A Private in the Guards. By Stephen Graham. 
Macmillan. tos. net. 


R. STEPHEN GRAHAM has rubbed shoulders 

in his time with Russian pilgrims, Russian 
tramps, poor emigrants to America and human flotsam 
and jetsam generally, and has thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self. He became a private in the Guards, and found 
that his surroundings were for the most part uncon- 
genial. The contradiction can be easily explained. 
Though Tommy is much cleaner than the mujik, he 
swears and indulges in obscenity, whereas the Russian 
peasant is, or used to be, pious. Comrades who use 
Jesus Christ as an expletive and ornament of conversa- 
tion must have grated on an intellectual who, when off 
duty at Wellington barracks, went to preach at the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell’s church. Mr. Graham only met one 
man who knew Gray’s ‘ Elegy’; three who had heard 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, one of whom thought that he 
wrote for John Bull [Mr. A. G. Hales?]; and though 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s name was more familiar, his plays 
were unread and his statue was supposed to stand 
‘“somewhere in the West End.’’ Give Tommy Miss 
Florence Warden, Mr. Charles Garvice, ‘The Temp- 
tress,’ and ‘Red Rube’s Revenge.’ All this saddened 
Mr. Graham, and he sighed for an army which was 
more of a continuation school. 


But Mr. Graham’s chief grievance was evidently the 
sense of constraint, the necessity of having to do one 
grimy thing at one time, another at another. When he 
got out of khaki and sat in his own arm-chair, he could 
not ‘‘ wash the army out of his soul.’’ Yet his opening 
sentence runs: ‘‘ The sterner the discipline the better 
the soldier, the better the army.’’ The fact is that 
military service is not meant for intellectuals any more 
than Eton was instituted solely for Shelleys and Swin- 
burnes. We admit that many things might be other 
than they are; that little real purpose is served by a 
sergeant’s address beginning, ‘‘ Who the hell is this 
man? Where did this new recruit spring from? Take 
him away and drown him!’’ It is also true that 
punishments can frequently be squared by those who 
know how to ‘“ swing the lead’’; while thoroughly 
stupid fellows like Mr. Graham’s Songster have extra 
pack drills heaped on them until life ceases to be worth 
living. But then sergeants have to deal with some 
pretty tough cases, and in the late war the training of 
months had to be compressed into weeks. When Mr. 
Graham complained to his chums that Songster was 
misunderstood, because the sergeants treated him like 
dirt, there came the unanswerable reply, ‘‘ But in the 
army he is just dirt.”” We may add that discipline, as 
they call it, is generally given out to be harder in the 
Guards and the Navy, where petty officers are well 
matched with sergeants in the floridity of their lan- 
guage, than elsewhere. We have talked with many 
professional men, not intellectuals, who have passed 
through the ranks, and they have invariably told us 
that if a recruit met with a straight face the invariable 
retort to the inquiry as to his position in civil life, ‘‘A 
pretty bloody lawyer (or engineer) you were, I'll bet !’’ 
the offence was never repeated. If he ‘‘got the wind 
up,’’ he suffered accordingly. 


We cannot help thinking that if Mr. Graham had 
passed through one of the public schools of the ’seven- 
ties, or one of the West Country private schools, where 
you were caned whether you knew your lesson or 
didn’t, he would look back upon his experiences in the 
ranks with a larger measure of philosophy. We hasten 
to add that, when he is not washing the army out of 
his soul, and describes military service as he saw it, 
he writes uncommonly well. He draws an effective 
contrast between the grinding discipline of ‘‘ Little 
Sparta’ and the comparative freedom of Wellington 
barracks. We are told what it is like to ‘‘mount Buck’’ 
or go on Royal guard, The relations between Tommy 
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and his servant-girl sweetheart are candidly exposed. 
‘“*T must see her to-night,’’ he would say; ‘‘it’s her 
pay-day.’’ Porthos and Aramis, it will be remembered, 
used to levy contributions from their mistresses. There 
was little enthusiasm in the Guardsmen of the fourth 
year of the war when they had to proceed overseas. 
“Are you for it?’’ was the whisper, and if your name 
was not on the list, you did not disguise your relief. 
Mr. Graham saw but little actual fighting, since the 
March push was over when he went across, and the 
enemy in full retreat. But he brings the devastated 
area vividly before his readers’ eyes, with its poignant 
unlikeness to unruined Germany. His dance with the 
Belgian children at Marchiennes is charmingly done. 

The war has been treated far too much as if it were 
a matter of ‘‘ going over the top,’’ and ‘‘ giving ’em 
hell’’; a prolonged bean-feast, in fact, punctuated with 
high explosives. For that matter we have met Tom- 
mies with wound-stripes who ignored the trenches in 
conversation, but chatted endlessly about cup-ties 
which an ex-’Spurs goalkeeper helped their battalion to 
win. But Mr. Graham brings out with happy fidelity 
the pain of long marches with aching back, the stink of 
dead horses and the lingering fumes of gas. He gives 
a masterly account, a little overstrained, perhaps, of 
the shooting of a soldier for cowardice, and what they 
all felt about it. He by no means ignores the rifling of 
bodies, of friend and foe alike, by seekers after con- 
sidered trifles. Here is an illuminating dialogue: the 
corpse of Mr. B is brought in, and two sergeants, 
after discussing whether it should be relieved of its 
boots—‘‘ A waste, and a waste to the country, 
too ’’—explain their feelings. One is sorry, the other 
is not: ‘‘ It’s come to him as it’s got to come to all.”’ 
Mr. Graham’s searching insight into war’s relations is 
the more telling because he relieves it with Tommy’s 
slang and Tommy’s French. ‘‘ Tout de suite and the 
touter the sweeter’’ is truly admirable. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY AND MYSTERY. 


The Riddle of the Ruthvens and other Stories. By 
William Roughead. Edinburgh: W. Green and 
Sons. 25s. net. 


E note, for the benefit of our readers, an adver- 

tisement at the beginning of Mr. Roughead’s 
book : ‘In Preparation, Burke and Hare,’ which means 
that another ‘‘ notable trial ’’ is coming out, in the 
series to which Mr. Roughead has already contributed 
‘Deacon Brodie,’ ‘Dr. Pritchard,’ ‘Mrs. M’Lachlan,’ 
and other subjects. Scotch crime is not yet exhausted. 
The present volume consists of shorter studies reprinted 
from the Juridical Review, with one added from the 
Scottish Historical. There is no want of variety. The 
Gowrie Mystery, the Yelverton Case, the character of 
Lord Braxfield, the murder of Begbie, the Bank Porter : 
these are specimens. The book begins and takes its 
title from the Gowrie conspiracy: that is the riddle of 
the Ruthvens. An impossible thing to review; tor 
though the old Scottish lady said it would be agreeable 
on the Day of Judgment to learn all about the Gowrie 
Case, still the elucidation will be wasted on many who 
have failed to keep the existing evidence clear in their 
minds. It is one of the best of Andrew Lang’s detec- 
tive stories; Mr. Roughead’s shorter version tells 
strongly against King James VI., but leaves much over 
to wait the Day of Judgment. It would take as many 
pages as his own to deal with his statement in any 
effective way. We want to know why the Master of 
Ruthven appeared at Falkland and drew the King 
away to Gowrie House at Perth, if there was not a 
Gowrie conspiracy against the King: and we ask leave 
to challenge Mr. Roughead’s opinion avout the locked 
door (or doors, according to James’s story), Where 
was the key? asks Mr. Roughead: ‘* James may have 
locked the door himself; the spring-lock theory, an 
ingenious creation of Mr. Lang’s fancy, finds no sup- 
port in the evidence.”” The “ spring-lock theory ”’ is 
only a simple natural interpretation of the original 
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words “‘ chekit to”’ : if a door ‘‘ checked to”? any day 
in Scotland, it would be understood to have locked 
itself. Let thg author make the experiment with his 
own front door; e.g., going out to post a letter at mid- 
night, and hearing the door ‘‘ check to,’’ before he 
remembers that he has left his ‘‘ check-key ’’ behind 
him, 

‘The Real Braxfield,’ along with ‘ Braxfield on the 
Bench,’ a later essay, puts forward a new view of the 
great Lord Justice Clerk. Mr. Roughead’s volume 
reminds us, often, of Paget’s ‘ Paradoxes and 
Puzzles ’’; and as that acute historian added to his 
collection of old crimes a study of whig exaggerations 
in Macaulay, so Mr. Roughead sets himself to correct 
the similar, though much slighter, injustice of Henry 
Cockburn towards the judge, who took such pleasure 
in trying Friends of the People for sedition: Muir, 
Palmer, McQueen of- Braxfield, Gerrald and Mar- 
garot. In ‘ The Real Braxfield ’’ the author has fresh 
evidence, an unpublished MS. memoir by Alexander 
Young, Writer to the Signet (a friend of Sir Walter 
Scott) composed in 1838, when the author was near 
eighty. 

Impartially we are free to admit that the apologist 
of Braxfield was a Whig, and that he was provoked to 
defend the tremendous Judge against the Tory Lock- 
hart, not the Whig Cockburn. More particularly, 
Lockhart in his ‘Life of Scott’ had given currency to 
the story of the Judge’s remark in sentencing his old 
chess companion to be hanged: ‘‘That’s checkmate for 
you, Donald, my man! ’’ A good enough sentence 
in its way; only it was not pronounced by Braxfield 
Mr. Young was in court at Ayr, and heard it; the 
words were spoken by Lord Kames. Of course they 
were; a philosopher’s joke. One might havé guessed 
it. Lord Kames, author of ‘Ten Elements of Criti- 
cism ’ accustomed to the Finer Shades, did his best to 
show his old friend, the ‘‘ Pannel”’ (i.e., prisoner at 
the Bar) that there was no real ill feeling. Braxfield we 
know now (though we know now for the first time that 
he was a reading man) could never have risen to that 
degree of refinement. Scott, we regret to think, is to 
blame; he ought never to have told that story of Brax- 
field as an example of mere callous insensibility. We 
are now happily permitted to doubt, or to deny, that 
Braxfield ever played chess; while the record of: Henry 
Home, Lord Kames, student and practitioner of rhe- 
toric, is embellished with a new figure of speech. 


In the great variety of this collection there is room 
for difference of tastes, and we confess our weariness 
of witch trials, while admitting their utility as exhi- 
bitions of human nature. Pittenweem, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, held the same belief about witches as the 
natives of the Gold Coast now, or of Thessaly in the 
days of the Golden Ass. Why should witches have 
been so important in the countries of the Protestant 
Reformation, and in the 17th Century? For the stupid 
horrors of the Scottish witch trials are only equalled in 
Lutheran regions about the same time. The explana- 
tion appears to be that Holy Scripture, forbidding a 
witch to live, was taken by the victims of private 
judgment as authorising their hideous pursuit. From 
which we turn with relief to the biography of Mure of 
Auchindrayne: ‘‘ A Richard the Third in private life, 
is Sir Walter’s word of him.’’ Or to the problem of 
the murder of Begbie, which also has a word of Sir 
Walter here quoted in illustration; one of his jokes, 
confidential, was at the Theatrical Fund Dinner in 
1827, when he confessed the authorship of ‘ Waver- 
ley.’ He passed along a note to Patrick (or ‘‘Peter’’) 
Robertson : ‘‘ Confess something, too; why not the 
murder of Begbie? ’’ 


But this notice of Mr. Roughead is turning into mere 
repetition of his stories; and what else can one do? 
One must not stop, however, without acknowledg- 
ment and thanks for the last essay in the book, which 
is the story of Robert Fergusson, the young Edin- 
burgh poet, including plenty of quotations, and helping 
(as Mr. Roughead indicates) to make up the strange 


omission of the poet's name, and neglect of his 


valuable evidence by ‘‘ Edinburgh’s Latest Historian.” 
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MAX REDUX. 


Seven Men. By Max Beerbohm. Heinemann. 7s. 
net. 


66 HAT’S become of Waring ?’’ asked Browning. 
We might well ask the same question of our 
former dramatic critic, who has withdrawn himself 
from that world where he was once so well known and 
popular a personage. This little book is a pleasing 
reminder that he not only lives but writes. We notice 
that there are three or four adjectives which are applied 
by the critics to Mr. Max Beerbohm with little or no 
variation. They are, ‘‘delicate,’’ ‘* persuasive,”’ 
‘‘subtle,’’ ‘‘ gentle,’’ and, we think, ‘‘ crystallising.”’ 
We shall not insult one of our cleverest caricaturists 
and satirists by borrowing any one of these words in 
order to apply them to the six sketches before us. We 
will only say that we laughed heartily over ‘ Hilary 
Maltby and Stephen Braxton,’ an admirable skit on the 
vanity and rivalry of authors; that we smiled faintly 
over ‘Enoch Soames,’ the unsuccessful poet who was 
claimed by the devil, and over ‘A. V. Laider,’ the 
lunatic who believed in palmistry ; that ‘ James Pethel’ 
struck us as an inadequate treatment of a very pregnant 
subject; and that, frankly, ‘Savonarola’ bored us. In 
writing thus of an old member of our staff, who used 
“‘to kick up his heels’’ in our columns, we hasten to 
add that a faint smile is often a greater compliment 
than a hearty laugh—especially when an author is 
delicate, persuasive, subtle, and all the rest of it. 


CANADA AGAIN. 


Canada : The Land of Opportunities. By F. W. Freir. 
A. C. Black. 3s. 6d. net. 


F one has read during the last ferty years practic- 
ally every book that has been published upon con- 
temporary Canada—and what a list it is !—the time- 
honoured claim of each new arrival to supply a much- 
needed want will loom large in the retrospect. 

Mr. Freir, the latest adviser, guide, and friend of the 
emigrant, though the text, he admits, is on pre-war 
data, repeats for the most part the old, old tale and puts 
in the old, old claim. We qualify the first part of this 
statement, as his concluding chapters relate to invest- 
ment in mortgage and speculation in real estate, the 
true source of most of the fortunes made by Canadians 
since 1900, when the great rush of immigration got into 
its stride and make the financial path of the native a 
comparatively easy one. Agriculture is the main de- 
pendence of the Dominion, and it is well enough under- 
stood out there that it is not the tillers of the soil who 
have reaped the chief reward of that sustained energy 
of which they are the chief exponents. It is candidates 
for this deserving class to whom the author particu- 
larly devotes himself, taking them by the hand on 
board ship and leading them step by step per rail to the 
Pacific, dropping en route metaphorically speaking, 
such as under his advice select the Maritime Provinces, 
Ontario, or the Prairies as their goal. The journey is 
enlivened to the intending emigrant, though not much, 
we fear, to the general reader, by a topographical 
survey of Canada with an eye to agriculture, and much 
good advice as to conduct and deportment under the 
withering eye of his future Canadian critics. These 
platitudes, in almost identical phrase, have been fami- 
liar for, say, half a century. In fact, the whole story, 
with the railway journeys, the elementary novelties and 
the land offices has been told a hundred times. The 
Government emigration pamphlets, written mostly by 
politicians who have never done a day’s work on a farm 
in their lives, contain most of what Mr. Freir has to tell 
us. He, too, like they, burkes the issue of what farm 
work really means in Canada; and this is what makes 
the narratives of actual settlers so much more interest- 
ing and valuable. Still the war checked the flow of 
emigration literature, and the old facts appearing in 
new covers and the uninspired but impeccable English 
will, no doubt, serve a useful purpose. 

Mr. Freir was editor for some years, he tells us, of 
a London monthly The Coloniser, and for many succes- 
sive summers personally conducted around Canada 
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large parties of The Coloniser’s readers, to whom he 
gave his services as a cicerone “‘ free of cost,’’ many 
of them becoming settlers. Such philanthropy makes 
one gasp! His advice to all his followers and readers, 
other than lads, is to buy land at once, ‘* putting them- 
selves in the hands of a reputable estate agent,’’ lest 
they lose the rise in the land! No old-stagers woul: 
endorse such a course, and most would smile at the rea- 
son given for it. Moreover, there may be altruistic es- 
tate agents in Canada, but we never met one. The au- 
thor frankly tells his lady readers that they will have no 
servants, but on the potential tragedies of domesti- 
drudgery on a prairie farm of which most of us have 
seen and heard more than enough, he, like the govern- 
ment pamphieteers, is discreetly silent. He repeats, 
too, the old tag popular with emigration promoters, 
but quite untrue, that Canadians set no store by ‘* birth 
and social position,’ and rate the rugged product of 
hard-earned dollars higher. Don’t they! It is quite 
evident that Mr. Freir has never spent a social winter 
in Toronto, Montreal, or Ottawa, to say nothing of 
other cities, but has his eye only on the plain horny- 
nanded folk who, so far as Canadians go, virtually 
monopolise the farming districts—and regard the gav 
and secial world genera'ly (in which they do not count 
at all, though they contribute so much to its affluence) 
with a slightly jealous and disapproving eye. 

These books seem always shy, too, of recording the 
simple truism that the educated better class in Canada 
never dream, or have dreamt, of farming as an occu- 
pation. And, if they did, their ladies would certainly 

refuse to marry them. For the one sex it is much too 
slow and laborious a method of earning a living. In 
short, they despise it. To the lady, capable housewife 
though she be, farmhouse drudgery is unthinkable, anid 
the socia! isolation entailed an abomination. Both will 
rough it in a big venture, or in mounting the ladder of 
some profession that entails such banishment, but not 
for the scantily rewarded toil, the permanently uncon- 
genial neighbourhood of a 150 acre farm in Ontario, or 
a half section of prairie in Saskatchewan! This is not 
snobbery, it is mere common sense from their point of 
yiew. 

And now to that much vexed question and that much 
boomed industry—fruit growing in British Columbia— 
to which our author devotes considerable space. He 
gives a good deal of no doubt sage advice as to the se- 
lection of land amd the planting and choice of trees. But 
he still talks of what ** may be done ’’ as they talked 
twenty odd years ago, when B.C. fruit was in its in 
fancy, and the writer first visited the fruit-growing 
region. Nothing is said of what has been done in all 
that time, which is not Mr. Freir’s fault, for in the way 
of money-making we are sure very little has been ac- 
complished! Millions of trees—apples particularly 
and millions of dollars have been planted since those 
days in B.C. Alundance of good fruit has been pro 
duced. All that we know. We also know that mil 
lions more dollars have been made by selling and 1 

elling fruit land at constantly inflating prices, till it is 
much higher than good fruit Jand in Kent or Sussex, 
which is ridiculous. Where then are the halance-sheets 
where the profits to individual growers, justifying all 
this, or, indeed, any of it? We have been trying for 
years to discover someone who has made money, grow 
ing fruit in B.C.; and cannot even find anyone in the 
country itsed who can honestly point to the luc ky in 
dividual! ‘Scarce and dear labour combined with mid- 
diemen seem the chief obstacles to substantial success. 
Strong combinations of big growers have been long 
formed to solve the latter problem, but, we are told hy 
friends deeply concerned, so far with very limited 
SUCCESS. 

fdow then does the small isolated grower fare! We 
should like to know, and twenty odd years is surely 
long enough to produce a few facts, instead of the ald 
gag which did service in the last century to the undoing 
of such thousan ds in Florida, New Mexico, and South 
California, ‘‘ How much can be made off an acre al 
trees 

Progressing from the first year of bearing till the 
golden showers which might be expected to fall from 
it in middle age into the lucky one’s mouth, these 
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pamphlets made a thousand acres of wheat land look 
almost contemptible in the eye of the credulous of those 
days. But Mr. Freir himself seems coneparatively luke- 
warm about farming in B.C. Undoubtedly, however, 
it is the pleasantest province for the rentier—given a 
small farm to play with—if his wife doesn’t mind being 
cook, housemaid, and nurse—while he is playing with 
it, or fishing and shooting. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION AND ITS DEFECTS. 


The Future of Medicine. By Sir James Mackenzie, 
F.R.S., M.D. Oxford University Press and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


RE doctors of the present day being properly edu- 
cated and trained for their work? 

Sir James Mackenzie thinks-not, and his position in 
the medical world should ensure for his opinions the 
respectful and interested attention both of members of 
his own profession and the general public. 

In ‘ The Future of Medicine,’ he seriously criticises 
the general trend of the medical education of to-day, 
shows its defects and misdirection in many important 
points and makes some suggestions for improvement of 
a far-reaching nature. 

A great ‘part of this book is highly technical and onlv 
a general idea of its contents can be given here. The 
author points out that at present the medical student is 
launched into a course of instruction, investigation, and 
experiment, which concentrates attention almost en- 
tirely on the treatment and cure rather than on the pre- 
vention of disease. The study of the earliest signs of 
on-coming illness and fhe conditions leading up to it is 
passed over and almost discouraged. 

As it is in this elementary stage that treatment in 
time might be preventive, one would imagine that the 
attention of doctors would be specially directed to it. 
In practice, however, it is not so. ‘‘ I may say I have 
visited hospitals and medical schools in many countries, 
I have had shown to me with pride splendid pathologi- 
cal institutes, excellent wards with laboratories at- 
tached, replete with all kinds of mechanical devices, and 
presided over by competent men, who have demon- 
strated to me a great variety of apparatus for detecting 
some phases of disease; but I have never yet been asked 
to see an out-patient department, nor shown any place 
where attempts to study the symptoms of disease in its 
catly staves were being carried on.”’ 

As disease is only shown by symptoms, a long and 
careful study of them from the earliest indications 
in the individual affected is absolutely essential, and 
more can be learned in this way than any other. The 
increasing tendency of medicine is shown here to be to- 
wards (1) Specialism; (2) Laboratory training and re- 
search; (4) the development of mechanical devices and 
instruments, 

All these have their uses, nevertheless the recogni- 
tion of significant symptoms, and the treatment of dis- 
ease generally, require a larger and more comprehen- 
sive outlook than can be obtained by restricting educa- 
tion to these special lines, 

As a result the author points out that ‘* At the pre- 
sent day there is not a single teacher in a school of 
medicine capable of taking that broad outlook, Each 
one has his particular department, As the student 
passes from one section to another, he finds each expo- 
nent magnifying his own department and in his inno- 
cence the student cannot distinguish the more important 
from the less.’’ It is the general practitioner, and not 
the specialist or laboratory worker, who has unrivalled 
opportunities of learning the all-important lessons 
taught by Jong continued and careful observation of in- 
dividuals 

His opportunities give him a far wider outlook 
upon disease than any other members of the professian, 
however expericnced in special branches. The need for 
instruction hy teachers with a broad outlook is impera- 
tive, as the modern tendency towards specialisation re- 
stricts all investigators and teachers to a narrow sphere 
of experience.’ 

To specialists and laboratory students, however, all 
facilities and all preference are given, while the educa- 
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tion of the general practitioner is not designed to ren- 
der him capable of utilising his special advantages. 

In the study of the effects of drugs, and the diagnosis 
of symptoms, both of which vary in almost every case, 
medical text books lay down rules, and mechanical 
machines register signs, but in neither case is the re- 
sult comparable to the trained senses and the constant 
observation of the ordinary physician, with his personal 
knowledge of the patient over long periods. 

‘* Unfortunately these requirements in a teacher have 
never been recognised, so far indeed are they from be- 
ing recognised, that steps are actually taken to prevent 
him acquiring the necessary knowledge. . . We 
have in London a body—the College of Physicians— 
which has acquired the power indirectly of preventing 
anyone who is not a member of their body obtaining an 
appointment as physician on the staff of a teaching hos- 
pital. A young aspirant to such a post must follow cer- 
tain lines which custom prescribes. He can exclude 
himself from having any personal contact with patients, 
by spending his time in a laboratory, undertaking what 
is called ‘ research,’ and this is the surest way of at- 
taining his object. He may spend his time in any other 
form of academic life, but one method he must not pur- 
sue—he must not attempt to qualify himself efficiently 
for such a post by the experience of general practice. 
If, for instance, he wishes to see the kind of life his 
future students would lead, or if he wishes to investi- 
gate the early stages of disease, and for that purpose 
undertakes general practice, he will by such a step ren- 
der himself unfit for membership of the College of Phy- 
sicians, and so cut himself off from any chance of ob- 
taining a position in a teaching hospital. . . I have 
known laboratory-trained young consultants actually 
refuse to see patients regularly, lest they should be con- 
sidered general practitioners. With such a glar- 
ing instance of present-day methods, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that there is not an individual on a teaching 
staff, qualified from experience, to see all the branches 
of medicine in their proper perspective.’’ 

Sir James suggests that there should be in every 
school of medicine, one or more teachers who have been 
in general practice for 10 or 20 vears and that young 
men should be encouraged to enter general practice, 
where they would see every branch of medicine, face 
the real difficulties of it, and learn from experience the 
problems to be solved. 

Many general practitioners are very efficient sur- 
geons, and have a better knowledge of disease than the 
fashionable surgeon with numberless operations to his 
credit, and little or no contact with patients before and 
after operation. It would be a great incentive to gen- 
eral practitioners to use their opportunities if the posts 
of physicians to teaching hospitals were open to men 
who could train and fit themselves for them in this 
way. 

** To sum up, the progress of medicine is being ham- 
pered by an imperfect conception of the aims of medi- 
cine and a consequent employment of methods that fail 
to advance the subject, So far, the greatest endeav- 
ours have been spent in elucidating the later stages of 
disease, and progress demands that the predisposing 
and early stages should be investigated with equal 
thoroughness and energy, In order to do this, other 
fields must be explored, other methods used, and other 
individuals employed than have served the purpese of 
investigation and teaching in the past.*’ 

Sir James Mackengie has done a real service in cath 
ing attention to the serious defeets in preseat day meci- 
cal education, and if his criticisms and suggestions bear 
fruit, he will have earned the gratitude net anty of his 
own profession, but also of the general public, whose 
interests are obviously vitally oencerned. 
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CURRENCY INFLATION. 


War-time Financial Problems. By Hartley Withers. 
Murray. 6s. net. 


R. WITHERS'S latest volume, which consists in 
the main of articles published in Sperling’s /our- 
nal from September, 1917, to March, rg19, makes a 
particularly opportune appearance. No writer since 
Bagehot has combined so thorough an understanding 
of public finance and currency questions with the 
of lucid and interesting exposition. Mr. 
Withers’s style has lost nothing of its clearness and 
picturesqueness, as is shown by his forecast of the 
Government “setting its motley horde of wasters to 
work again.”’ A few of the matters mentioned are now 
out of date such as the Treasury restrictions on capital 
issues and the differential rates on home and foreign 
money; while the suggestion that any concession we 
have to make in regard to giving our Allies time to 
repay our loans to them America should also make to 
us has recently been adopted in part by the decision of 
America to allow the Allies to pay back the interest on 
their loans within the next three years. Incidentally, 
in discussing war finance, Mr. Withers makes it clear 
that there is a ‘‘ real”’ rate of interest just as there are 
“‘real’’ wages—in other words, that in comparing 
rates of interest before and since the war we have to 
consider not only the money payment, but its buying 
power in goods. 

Mr. Withers strikes the kev-note of all his writings 
on war finance in the following passage :— 

**Tt is surely a most extraordinary thing after all 
that has been thought, said and written about monetary 
policy since money was invented that as soon as a great 
economic effort was necessary on the part of the leading 
civilized Powers, they should all have fallen back on 
the old medizval dodge of depreciating the currency in 
order to pay part of their war bill. It is even 
possible that the historian of a century hence may 
ascribe to this cause the beginning of the end of our 
present economic system, based on the private owner- 
ship of capital, for it is verv evident that we have not 
vet seen the end of the harvest that this bitterness and 
discontent are producing.”” 

The presert volume may, indeed, be considered as a 
detailed exposition of the thesis that the greater part of 
the present social unrest in England is due to the 
deliberate simming against financial light practised by 
English War-Governments; or, to be precise, to the 
financing of the war by the prefligate use of printing 
press and the banking machine. Monev for war pur- 
poses, insists Mr. Withers, cannot be raised bv other 
than three methods: taxation, borrowing monev that 
has beer saved, and infation of the currency. In the 
case of the first two methods the Government vets the 
goods and services it needs by forcing or inducing 
private individuals to go without goods and services 
they would otherwise have had, thereby releasing for the 
war that portion of the national resources which would 
otherwise have been used in producing these goods and 
serviees. Mr. Withers goes so far as to say that had 
the cost of the war been met by these two methods 
there need have been little or no increase in prices here. 
This is swrely ap ever-statement. Taxation and the 
borrowing of saved money could only have slightly re- 
duced the demand for articles of general consumption ; 
ant curing the war-period the prices of such articles 
must have been seat up by the increase in freights, the 
stearvage of ceantinental sunplies and diminished home 
production; while after the close of hostilities prices 
woukt have been kept above pre-war level by coatinen- 
tal demand. Rut clearly the increase would have been 
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of no account relative to that which has actually taken 
place. Nor is there any doubt that, as Mr. Withers 
says, our financial course could have been laid in this 
direction during the patriotic enthusiasm which pre- 
vailed at the outbreak of war, before currency inflation 
had raised prices and thereby inflamed class jealousy. 
In his chapters on ‘War Finance as it might have been’ 
the author affirms that these two methods—taxation 
and borrowing saved money—-would have sufliced to 
pay a war bill which would not have been half its 
actual total. But our rulers preferred the line of least 
resistance—inflating the currency. Currency inflation 
means the creating of new buying power ‘‘ which, com- 
ing into a restricted market for goods in addition to all 
the existing buying power, simply forces everybody to 
consume less, because the money in their pockets 
fetches less goods owing to the rise in prices.’’ This 
bringing into existence of new buying power has taken 
three forms. First, there was the creation in favour of 
the Government of credits with the Bank of England. 
The payments made by Government departments out 
of these credits swell the deposits of the Joint Stock 
Banks. Secondly, the Banks were induced against the 
will of the leaders of the banking community to extend 
credits to customers in order to facilitate the taking up 
of War Loans. The credit created in these two ways 
meant an increase of currency which was not balanced 
by any increase in the volume of goods and services; 
hence a rise in prices. This brought about a demand 
for more legal tender currency which was met in turn 
by printing Treasury notes. And once set in operation, 
the printing press was so used as to aggravate the 
disease. In other words, currency notes were printed 
in excess of the amount justified by the demand for 
legal tender, because they made additional buying 
power available for the Government. This caused a 
further increase in prices, against the Government as 
well as against everybody else, and a corresponding 
increase in war costs. And so the whole disastrous 
process went on repeating itself, and is doing so still. 
And the remedy? Mr. Withers highly approves the 
recommendations of the Cunliffe Committee advocating 
a return to the practice and principles of the Bank 
Act of 1844. That Act was based upon a rigid link 
between legal tender currency and gold. The return to 
sound finance is to be achieved by the cessation at the 
earliest possible moment of Government borrowings, 
which, of course, implies the most drastic cutting down 
of Government expenditure and the reduction of the 
floating debt. Mr. Withers approves, as against the 
late Sir Edward Holden, the Committee’s view that the 
separation of the Issue and Banking departments of the 
Bank of England should be maintained. As the author 
shows, however, Sir Edward Holden’s ideal does not 
differ so greatly as might at first sight appear from that 
of the Cunliffe Committee. Mr. Withers notes as in- 
genious the suggestion that until the central gold 
reserve of 150 millions has been reached, any expansion 
in Treasury Notes that may take place should he 
covered not, as now, by Government securities, but by 
Bank of England notes taken from the Bank. In this 
way demands for new currency would reduce the re- 
serve of the Banking department, and the natural 
sequence would be the increase of money rates and the 
encouragement of gold imports. Having put his own 
financial acumen and extraordinary power of exposition 
at the service of the ideas embodied in the Committee’s 
report, Mr. Withers turns and slays Mr. Stillwell, Mr. 
Kitson, and other Laputan experts with schemes which 
no one has thought of before for getting rid at a stroke 
of all our financial troubles. The chapter in which he 
tears to pieces the psychology of Mr. Cole’s laboriously 
erected structure of National Guilds is the most enjoy- 
able piece of writing about economic matters that we 
have come across since in his ‘ Stocks and Shares’ Mr 
Withers described the promotion ofan imaginary Joint 
Stock Company. The Capital Levy he considers care- 
fully, and pronounces against on the strong grounds 
of liability to repetition by spendthrift Governments. 
The essential thing, as Mr. Withers says, following the 
Committee, is that the shortage of capital shal] be made 
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good, not by creating fresh purchasing power in the 
form of bank credits, but by genuine savings. Each 
fresh dose of currency inflation postpones the recovery 
of economic health. 


MYSTERY AND MISTAKES. 


The Shrieking Pit. By Arthur J. Rees. John Lane. 
7s. net. 


HOSE who enjoy a good detective tale—and 
where is the novel-reader who does not ?—will 
find this ingenious story of a mysterious murder at a 
Norfolk inn much to their taste. The complicated plot, 
the principal figure in which is the son of a baronet who 
allows himself to be convicted of the murder, because 
he erroneously believes that the daughter of the inn- 
keeper, with whom he has fallen desperately in love, 
has committed it, is elaborately and cleverly conducted 
to an unexpected dénouwement, If, in addition to an 
exciting narrative, they require some skilful sketches 
of character and plenty of local colour and atmosphere, 
the readers of ‘ The Shrieking Pit ’ will find it all the 
more satisfying. Most of the characters—the clumsy 
police officials, who are irritatingly conventional, are 
the chief exceptions—have the quality of life, and the 
salt air of the Norfolk marshes pervades the book. 
What more can reasonably be desired? Well, if those 
who read this story happen to have an elementary 
knowledge of legal things, they will also find it amus- 
ing. No more ridiculous trial scene than that which 
the author has placed at the Norwich Assize Court has 
ever been perpetrated, even in the realms of melo- 
drama. ‘Mr. Rees, instead of sharing the prevalent be- 
lief that the law is disgracefully slow, believes it 
to be so amazingly swift that an innocent man may be 
sentenced to death within a fortnight of the discovery 
of the crime that he did not commit. It is rather 
curious that the creator of so scrupulously careful a de- 
tective as the resourceful Colwyn should himself. be so 
grossly careless, so absurdly inaccurate, in his treat- 
ment of legal incidents that are well within the range 
of things generally known. 


PICTURESQUE CRIME. 


Crimes of Old London. By Marjorie Bowen. 
Odhams. 6s. net. 


IKE all Marjorie Bowen’s work, these tales 

are distinguished by a certain exotic quality (fas- 
cinating though perhaps not strictly in accord with an 
English atmosphere), which—rightly or wrongly—we 
derive from her early devotion to the Italy of the 
Renaissance. There is, first, a peculiar refinement of 
horror, as when the lace ruffles of a masked cavalier 
display a negro’s arm; and still more when a captive 
hidden for twenty years in a secret chamber is found 
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to have remained silent because she was, literally, 
tongueless. Secondly, a gorgeousness of description 
which often makes the page, metaphorically speaking, 
glow with colour. _In the difficult enterprise of short- 
story writing Miss Bowen has to this extent succeeded, 
that the interest is well sustained, and the climax when 
it comes almost always dramatic. Only one of her 
London studies has, so far as we know, a historical 
basis; and in this the facts have been, quite legiti- 
mately, altered to suit her purpose. The manners of 
the selected period (17th and 18th centuries) are repro- 
duced with sufficient accuracy for the purposes of illu- 
sion, though not always with attention to details; e.g., 
a street lamp is supposed to illuminate a part of Lon- 
don then plunged in darkness. The supernatural 
element once or twice introduced will rank as an 
embellishment or defect, according to the taste of the 
reader. 

Old London with its crimes occupies little more than 
half of the volume, the remainder being devoted to a 
series of pseudo-medizval anecdotes intended to illus- 
trate the Seven Deadly Sins. These we confess to 
finding more than a little tedious and overstrained. 
‘Pride,’’ represented by a fantastically distorted 
character sketch of a notorious French Queen, is per- 
haps the most successful. 


PHYSIC AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Young Physician. By F. Brett Young. Collins. . 


7s. net. 


HILOSOPHY and physic go hand in hand in Major 

Brett Young’s new book. The hero, Edwin Ingle- 
by—a dreamy philosopher, even in his teens—is early 
consigned to a public school, where the views of his 
companions on dreamers seem to differ remarkably little 
from those of Joseph’s brethren. He is inevitably 
bullied, on the score both of his innocence and of his 
birth; and he has only just begun to settle down when, 
three years later, his school days are abruptly ended by 
the death of his mother. Thereafter the whole aspect 
of his life is altered. Instead of reading for an Oxford 
degree he enters the University of ‘* North Bromwich,”’ 
there to adapt his philosophy as best he may to the hard 
realism of a doctor’s training. 

He passes in easily—in fact we read with amazement 
and envy that his achievements move the Dean of the 
Faculty to tears—an emotion unusual in that stony- 
hearted race. But ‘‘it was not the life that he had 
wanted,’’ and equally plainly it was not the life that 
he should have led. The pages which follow make 
rather cheerless reading, despite some pleasant friend- 
ships, a ‘‘rag’’ or so, and one Miss Dorothy Powys, 
a divinity whose friendships progressed with astonish- 
ing celerity. The gruesome details of his work bulk 
so large in the hero’s mind and the small sordid inci- 
dents of his life at home take so disproportionate a 
place in his memory that he seems always to have 
missed something of the undergraduate’s cheery out- 
look on the world. 

The story becomes yet drearier after the re-marriage 
of Mr. Ingleby and his son’s consequent flight from 
home (though there is a hint of caustic humour in the 
tale of Edwin’s experiences in a slum surgery); and it 
is something of a relief when the last rather nauseating 
episode comes to an abrupt and tragic end, and drives 
him out to seek the fresher air of the China Seas. 

The book is an interesting, if somewhat morbid, 
study of life, as seen by a youth in the egotistic years 
between boyhood and manhood. The main theme is 
the hero himself—to the detriment of several deserving 
minor characters. The women of the story, in 
Edwin’s eyes always ‘‘ the baffling sex,’’ come off per- 
haps worst; the most intimately drawn, his mother, is 
real only where her sympathies touch her son’s, and 
the rest are rather obvious types, more or less slightly 
sketched. But Edwin himself is a very real person— 
real enough to be irritating, at times, with his hasty 
criticisms, his depression, and his habit of moralising 
(at any length)—real enough, also, to enlist the 
reader’s sympathies in spite of all these things. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


RACHMINOV’S 3rpv PIANO CONCERTO.—We are credibly 
informed that the composer of this work, which M. Alfred Coriét 
played so magnificently at the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert 
last Saturday, now wishes he had never written it, and would, 
if he could, bring an injunction or in some way obtain a penalty 
against any pianist playing it in public. If this be true, it would 
be interesting to learn why Mr. Rachminov feels ashamed of his 
concerto. It has its longueurs, we admit; but surely it is suffi- 
ciently modern and characteristic of the Russian school of to-day, 
sufficiently complex and ingenious, novel and masterful in treat- 
ment, to be thought worthy of the musician who blessed (and 
cursed) the world with his everlasting Prelude. There is also 
good reason for believing it to be the most atrociously difficult 
pianoforte concerto that was ever put on paper—far more exacting 
to the soloist, certainly, than the notorious A flat concerto of 
Liszt which the piaaists of the 19th century regarded so fearfully. 
Now, as M. Cortét plays this work, with the right feeling for its 
romanticism and consummate ease and power, never giving you 
a notion of the heartbreaking nature of the technical obstacles 
to be overcome, we confess to liking it exceedingly and wishing 
that an opportunity may be afforded for hearing the same admir- 
able artist perform it again. A short encore was granted. A 
substantial share in the success was unquestionably due to the 
painstaking care of Sir ‘Henry Wood, who kept his orchestra well 
up to the mark throughout. He also secured excellent perform- 
ances of the Borodin symphony in B minor and overtures by 
Berlioz and Dvorak. Miss Dora Gibson was the singer. 


FICTION BRIEF 


‘THE CABIN,’ by V. Blasco Ibanez (Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 9d. 
net), translated by F. H. Snow and B. M. Mekota, is a remark- 
able piece of writing. It is, as nearly as possible, a perfect 
story; it makes one see and feel the dry plains of Veleneia in 
which the action takes place, the people with their provincial 
characteristics yet above all Spaniards, the life of the farmer and 
his family spent in unremitting toil, and over all the united will of 
the village protecting itself from the usurer. Prof. Underhill’s in- 
troduction will serve to bring home to the English novel reader 
our extraordinary ignorance of “* las cosas d’Espana’’ in modern 
literature as well as to the American public for which he writes. 
It is to be hoped that the success of Senor Ibanez will stimulate 
a little public curiosity in a literature, prose, verse, and drama, 
which is, we believe, the most alive of the present day. We 
fully agree in the dictum, “*A book like this is written 
only once in a life-time, and one book like this is sufficient.’ 


ROYAL NAVY 


Applications are invited for appointments as School- 
masters to carry on the Higher Education for Boys and 
Men in the Royal Navy. 


Applicants should have had experience in teaching, 
preferably in Technical or Secondary Schools, and 
should be physically fit. 


Selected candidates will be given a preliminary course 
of training lasting six months, and, on successfully com- 
pleting this, they will become Warrant Officers, and be 
eligible for promotion successively to the ranks of Com- 
missioned Warrant Officer, Lieutenant and Lieutenant- 
Commander. 


The rates of pay are £173 per annum (during the 
prelminary course), to a maximum of £383 as Lieuten- 
ant-Commander. 


Officers of the Schoolmaster Branch are entitled to 
be lodged and victualled, or to receive compensation in 
lieu; also to an outfit allowance of £40, and to receive 
medical attendance ; to retiring gratuities, or to pension 
(up to £350 p.a.), according to length of service ; there 
are pensions for widows and compassionate allowances 
for children. 


For further particulars apply in the first instance to 
THe SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 
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TheNATIONAL DEBT 


to its disabled Soldiers remains undis- 
charged and many desire to show their 
gratitude in a _ practical manner. THE 
CHURCH ARMY is aiding im various ways 
those who are in difficulty and hardship on 
returning to civil life from the War. 


HOSTELS FOR THE LIMBLESS 


which have already given accommodation 

to thousands of limbless men pending the 

fitting of the necessary artificial limbs which 

will enable them to take up some form of 
employment. 


Most helpful work is being done by the 


EX-SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU 


which finds a job to suit the man according 

to his disabilities, honorably incurred during 

the war, as well as his abilities. Employers 

having vacancies are earnestly invited to help 
by applying to this department. 


Special Homes have been provided for the 


shelter of a peculiarly pathetic and helpless 
class—the 


MOTHERLESS CHILDREN OF 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


under the loving care of Church Army 8isters. 


AT YPRES 


a Hostel has been opened, and others are 
being opened, for the accommodation of 
bereaved relatives who make 
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of Husbands or Sons, escorted and helped by 
the Church Army. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LONDON 
MARITIME INVESTMENT 


Tue Twenty-SecoND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the pro- 
prietors of the London Maritime Investment Company, Ltd., was 
held: on Monday last at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C., Sir Owen Phillips, G.C.M.G., M.P. (Chairman of the 


company) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. F. Vernon Thomson) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—The report and accounts 
having been duly circulated among the stockholders, I assume you 
will, as usual, take the report as*read. (Agreed). As a result 
of ‘the twenty-second year’s trading of the company, the accounts 
show a net profit of £29,432. When to this is added the balance 
of £3,500 brought forward from last year, there is an available 
amount of £32,932. Of this the dividend upon the Preference 
stock absorbs £7,437, and after adding out of revenue over 
£11,000 to the reserve fund, the Board recommend a final divi- 
dend for the year of 4 per cent. (making with the interim dividend 
7 per cent. for the year), less income-tax, carrying forward to 
next year the slightly increased balance of £3,590. I am pleased 
that we have been able to add to our reserve, as a substantial 
reserve fund of gilt-edged investments is a tower of strength to 
an investment company, making as it does for stability and regu- 
larity of dividend, and it protects the best interests of the per- 
manent investing stockholder. It will be observed that our 
reserve fund, which now amounts to £135,000, is separately in- 
vested in British Government securities. As stated in the report, 
a valuation of the company’s investments as at 30th September, 
1919, when the company’s financial year ended, shows that the 
capital and reserve fund, notwithstanding the marked depreciation 
in all fixed interest-bearing securities consequent upon the war are, 
I am glad to say, much more than intact. 


With the increasing volume of the world’s trade, what is now 
needed, if British shipping is to make up leeway—as I believe it 
will—is a Government policy which encourages—not principally 
talks about—economy, combined with the speedy removal of war- 
time fetters upon industry and commerce. While I have a very 
high opinion of the ability and integrity of the British Civil ser- 
vant, it is always difficult to get Government Departments to 
realise that British trade and British commerce prosper most if 
they are not tied down with a multitude of Government regula- 
tions. I am convinced that, notwithstanding labour unrest, 
Britons have not lost any of their commercial enterprise, and all 
our countrymen ask is to be permitted by the various Government 
Departments to return to pre-war trading conditions as promptly 
as possible, with only such few exceptions as may be absolutely 
necessary. The printed accounts ‘are so clear, I think, as to call 
for no explanation, but I shall be glad to answer any questions 
which may be put concerning them. The company is in a very 
strong position financially, and is firmly established, and the 


outlook is favourable. I now have pleasure in proposing :—. 


‘“That the report and accounts for the year ending 30th Septem- 
ber, 1919, as submitted be received and adopted, and that the 
dividend as therein recommended be declared and paid.”’ 

Mr. Arthur A. Baumann seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 


CAPITAL INCREASED. 


An extra-ordinary general meeting of the company was then 
held for the purpose of increasing the capital of the company. 

The Chairman moved :—‘‘ That the capital of the company be 
increased to £ 1,000,000 by the creation of 500,000 shares of £1 
each.”’ 

Mr. Baumann seconded the motion, which was carried. 


Robtusons (leavers 


Linen Handkerchiefs 
for Christmas. Gifts . 


are described in our latest list, which 
will be sent post free on request. We 
offer handkerchiefs in a large assort- 
ment of designs, from the plain hemmed 
to the exquisite lace embroidered 
handkerchiefs. Examples .— 

No. C.E.8.—Ladies’ pure linen taped | 
handkerchiefs with hand-embroidered 
initial, size about 12 inches, with narrow 
hem. Per dezen 11/6 | 


D.E.11.—Ladies’ fine Linen handkerchiefs, hand- 

_ embroidered monogram in any two-letter combination. 

_ Size about 13 inches, with narrow hem. Per dozen, 15/6 | 

Robinson & Cleaver, Lid., 
44s. DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


Cuttings Post Free. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
SOCIETY 


Tue 577TH Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the Internatiouai 
Financial Society, Limited, was held on Wednesday last at Win- 
chester tiouse, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. J. 5. Austen pre- 
siding. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. J. Eldridge) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


~ he Chairman said: Gentlemen, my first duty to-day is to 
explain the absence of-our Chairman, Lord St. Davids, who is at 
present on a business visit to Argentina, and 1 can only hope 
that the report which he will bring home as to the favourable 
conditions obtaining in that country will be at least equal to those 
which have been brought by recent travellers. it is a maiter of 
congratulation to the directors to be able to propose to-day the 
resumption of the payment of dividends. As you already know, 
the cessation was caused not so much by the inability of the 
company to earn money as from the fact that our assets had 
suffered depreciation owing to the war. As we are a finance 
company, it is impossible for us to pay dividends unless our capital 
is intact, as otherwise we should be paying dividends out of 
capital. However, we have now reached a siage where our capital 
is once more intact, and we have a balance over which is sufficient 
to justify the directors to-day in proposing that you should declare 
a dividend. (Hear, hear). It so happens that our valuation had 
to be made on a day which was in the middle of the railway 
strike, and consequently it was about as bad a day as we could 
have for the purpose, and | have no doubt that we are worth 
more to-day than we were then. (Hear, hear). 


There is one entry in the balance-sheet of which I have no 
doubt that you will require some explanation, and that is the 
entry which concerns the ‘‘ loans on account of syndicate.’’ That 
is one of those transactions which happened during the curious 
time through which we were passing. About a year ago a syndi- 
cate purchased a rubber estate near Singapore. It was necessary 
for them, in order to carry through the transaction, to obtain per- 
mission of the Treasury. The ‘lreasury granted that permission, 
but only on the condition that no money went out of this country 
and that the purchase money was obtained from some source 
outside the United Kingdom. As a matter of fact, the money 
was borrowed in Japan, but it was difficult for a nebulous body 
like a syndicate to effect a loan out in Japan, and, therefore, 
the services of this society were obtained, which for an attractive 
fee carried through the transaction. The security held for it is 
wholly unexceptionable, and within a few days of the close of 
our year half the amount was repaid. It is possible that it may 
suit the pockets of both parties for the balance to remain for 
some time. 


Well, gentlemen, this is a magnificent opportunity for the chair- 
man of a finance company to dilate upon the general situation 
and to expound his views to the world at large at the expense 
of_the company, but I propose to-day to resist that temptation. 
I will ask you to be satisfied with the statement that the position 
is satisfactory—(hear, hear)—and that, if conditions remain as 
they are to-day, then you will have no need to fear the results 
of the coming year; but it is at the same time necessary to 
remind you that the future depends rather upon circumstances 
which are not under the control of your directors. I will now 
move : ‘‘ That the report and accounts of the directors, now sub- 
mitted, be received and adopted, and that, as recommended by the 
board, a dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, on the capital of the 


~ society be declared and paid.” I will ask Mr. Snell to second 


that, and then I shall be glad to hear any remarks any gentleman 
has to make. 


Mr. M. B. Snell seconded the resolution, and, after some ques- 
tions had been answered, it was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 


On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Snell, Mr. 
S. R. Pryer was re-elected a director, and the meeting terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 


GSTAAD swiss wivren nesonrs 


with 
Saanenméser ALPINE. HORSE RACING. 
AVIATION. 
Montreux-Oberland 
Railway. Apply to Information Office. 
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THE CALEDONIAN . (CEYLON) 
TEA & RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED. 


THe AnnuaL Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the 
Caledonian (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber Estates, Ltd., was 
held yesterday at the offices of the Company, Winches- 
ter House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Mr. Arthur A. Baumann, Chairman of the Company, 
presiding. 


Mr. F. C. Rycroft representing the Secretaries, read 
mn tice convining the meeting and the Auditors’ 
Report. 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen, in regard to the ac- 
counts which | will take first, the net proceeds of the 
sale of rubber and stock amounts to £11,418. The net 
proceeds from the sale of tea and stock (part estimated) 
is £22,507, which altogether with sundry receipts in 
Ceylon makes £34,686. To get that figure, we have 
on the other side the expenditure on rubber crop, includ- 
ing depreciation, 4.7,329, and the expenditure on the 
tea crop was £18,660, leaving a balance to be carried 
to profit and loss account of £8,695. Then we have 
the London expenses, includinvg Directors’ fees, Secre- 
tarial fee, and general expenses amounting in all to 
£1,295, the audit fee and the Debenture Trustees’ fees 
#111, leaving a balance to be carried to Appropriation 
Account of £7,326. We bring forward from last year 
a balance of £2,435, and we have excess profits duty 
refunded 42,058, making a total of £11,820. We 
have paid our Debenture interest, our 6 per cent. divi- 
dends on the Cumulative Preference shares, and in- 
terim dividend on the Ordinary shares of 5 per cent., 
a total sum of 46,720, leaving as a final available bal- 
ance #,5,100, and the Directors recommend that should 
be disposed of by paying a final dividend of 74 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares from which income-tax at 
the rate of 6s. will be deducted, by transferring to credit 
of Coast Advance Reserve Account £1,000, and carry- 
ing forward to next year £/1,475. 


CHAIRMAN’S NOTES ON REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1919. 


TEA CROP. 


610,775 lbs., which realised a net average price of 
8.93d. per lb. This quantity was disposed of as 
follows :— 

Sold to Food Controller at fixed price ... 167,956 Ibs. 
Net average ».04d. 

Sold in Ceylon at net average cts. 42-31 300,251 Ibs. 

Sold in London at net average 1/2.54d. 142,568 \bs. 


610,775 Ibs. 


RUBBER CROP. 


140,128 lbs., sold at a net average of 1/5.god. This 
crop was disposed of as follows :— 


Sold in London at net average 1/7.05d. 101,862 Ibs. 
Sold in Ceylon at net average cts. 95.31 44,266 Ibs. 


146,128 Ibs. 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 


F.O.B. cost of tea 7.03d. per Ib., as compared with 
6.19d. in the preceding year. 
Rubber 11.63d. as compared with 10.87d. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED DURING YEAR. 


(1). Shortage of rice for coolies. 

(2). Rise in rate of exchange and difficulty in 
obtaining rupees. 

(3). Shortage of freight. 


CULTIVATION, 


Owing to the impossibility of obtaining the right kind 
of manure and the necessity of conserving finances, it 
has not been possible during the war to apply the quan- 
tity of manure necessary to bring all the estates into a 
high state of cultivation. During the current year on 
the 30th June next arrangements have been made to 
manure approximately one-half of the cultivated area 
and a sum of over Rs.70,000, which to-day is equivalent 
to over £7,000 will be spent in this connection. 

Liberal expenditure under the heading of manure will 
be incurred during future years, and the result will be a 
greatly increased prodictivity. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


More remunerative prices are now obtaining for both 
tea and rubber, so at our next Annual Meeting I have 
every confidence of submitting to you a much more 
satisfactory result than that shown by the accounts we 
are now dealing with, but I think we have reason to 
congratulate ourselves upon the result of the past year 
when we take into consideration all the adverse factors. 

The rupee has been steadily rising during the past 
few months, and it is now in the neighbourhood of 
2s. 1d. As compared with a normal rate of 1s. 4d. our 
cost of production to-day is increased by over 50 per 
cent., due to the abnormal rate of exchange, but as a 
set off against this we are securing higher prices for 
our products. 


RUBBER. 


The market price of plantation rubber has risen from 
is. 7d. in June last to approximately 2s. 6d., and there 
does not seem to be any reason why this commodity 
should sell at a figure very much below its present price 
for some time to come. 

The outlook is distinctly good and a very great ex- 
pansion is daily taking place in the use of motor trac- 
tion, particularly in America, where at least three-quar- 
ters of the world’s output of plantation rubber is 
consumed, 


ESTIMATES FOR 1919-20. 


During the current year we hope to secure 695,000 
Ibs. of tea and 175,000 lbs. of rubber. The amounts 
harvested during the four months to the 31st October, 
as you will have seen from the results published in the 
papers, are :—177,0553 lbs. tea and 58,636 lbs. rubber. 

Abnormally bad weather has been experienced dur- 
ing the past few months in Ceylon and crops have suf- 
fered in consequence. We are now receiving news of 
better climatic conditions, which we hope will be con- 
tinued during the rest of the year and enable us to 
secure maximum outputs. 
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15 November 1919 
BAKU CONSOLIDATED. 


THE STATUTORY MEETING of the Baku Consolidated Oilfields, 
Limited, was held at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., on November 6. 

Major R. W. Barnett, M.P., presided, and said that this com- 
pany was an amalgamation of the four purely British companies 
carrying on business at Baku. Considering that the oilfield had 
been known throughout the ages, it was astonishing what ignor- 
ance still existed about it. During the thirty-four years to 1917 
the Baku oilfields had produced 219,000,000 tons of oil, an average 
of over 6,000,000 p.a. It was true that in recent years the 
production of the United States oilfields had largely exceeded 
in the aggregate that of the Baku field, but the United States 
was practically a continent containing many oilfields, and he ven- 
tured to think that none of them had a record of thirty-four con- 
secutive years with an average production of 6,000,000 tons of oil 
per annum. With regard to the company’s interest in that great 
field, their properties were in the Apsheron Peninsula, which was 
roughly forty miles in length and sixteen miles in breadth. The 
whole of that area was more or less oil producing; it was a de- 
clared oilfield, and contained many fields, the surface of which had 
not been scratched. The older fields included Balakhani and Bibi 
Eibat, which had produced enormous quantities of oil. For in- 
stance, in the last three years for which statistics were available 
—1915, 1916, and 1917—the properties belonging to this com- 
pany at Baku had produced four and a half times the amount of 
oil produced by the Mzaikop field, whilst in 1917 Baku had pro- 
duced 78 per cent. of the total oil in Russia. 

The Balakhani and Bibi Eibat fields were respectively 2,640 and 
1,000 acres in extent, or about five and three-quarter square miles, 
and yet in 1901 they had produced more than half the total pro- 
duction of the world These fields were by no means worked out ; 
although millions of tons had been taken from the upper levels, 
the best expert opinion was that there were vast resources of 
petroleum wealth yet untouched at the deeper levels, and that with 
skilful engineering they would be made to yield a rich harvest 
to those who owned the field, and they looked forward to that, 
especially as regarded Bibi Eibat, where there was known to be 
enormous wealth below the 400 sagene level, which had only been 
touched by one or two wells so far. It would be part of the busi- 
ness of this company, whenever boring was practicable at less 
than the prohibitive rates ruling at the present time, to explore 
carefully the resources of these deeper levels. 

Apart from the older fields, there were other fields in the 
Apsheron Peninsula of almost equal promise. It was an open 
secret that the enormous reserve of petroliferous land which the 
company owned in the Apsheron Peninsula was only part of a 
great formation which passed right under the Caspian Sea, and 
that on the other side of that sea the continuation of that forma- 
tion was being worked. One of the leading geologists in Baku 
considered that the lower series of productive beds, estimated at 
1,000 ft. to 1,250 ft. thick, had only just been tapped by a few 
wells in the Bibi Eibat district, and that consequently the lower 
series was practically untouched. At Bibi Eibat the company 
owned eight plots, ninety-four acres in extent, in a place where 
every square inch was worth money. That was absolutely free 
of debentures. The opening up of those plots would necessitate 
considerable working capitai, which they possessed, but they did 
not intend to spend money recklessly when boring was as expen- 
sive as at present. They proposed to examine carefully what 
they possessed, and to take the best geological opinion about the 
whole of the outlying places, because it would now be possible to 
work some of them which it had not been possible for the smaller 
companies to work. 

The natural market for Baku was Russia, and at present that 
market was practically non-existent, as the local government of 
the Republic of Asarbijan, in which Baku was situated, refused 
to have any relations with the Bolsheviks, with the result that oil 
was accumulating rapidly in Baku. However, they hoped to get 
the natural market back again in the future. In order to put the 
company in a position to deal with its current daily work without 
the necessity of borrowing on the spot, they proposed to make a 
call of 2s. 6d. per share on December 6. Dealing with the statu- 
tory report and the items for preliminary expenses and underwrit- 
ing commission, he said that he ventured to think that in the 
history of the City of London there had been no amalgamation of 
interests amounting to between three and a half and four millions 
sterling, carried through with so small an amount as £°15,000 for 
preliminary expenses. With regard to the underwriting commis- 
sion criticism, it was a necessary condition, precedent of any such 
scheme as theirs, that adequate working capital should be 
secured for the new company, otherwise people would not take 
shares, and could not be expected to take them. As chairman of 
the company who underwrote the scheme—the whole of the 
4£:468,692—he would have been very glad indeed to their re- 
sponsibility on to other responsible people in the City without re- 
taining a single halfpenny of the underwriting commission. They 
wanted to see the scheme go through, and therefore they handed 
it over to a responsible firm with the whole of the underwriting 
commission attached, 
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THE CITY 


There is a real old-fashioned slump in the American 
Market owing to call money having risen to 25 per 
cent. In New York, apparently, the carry-over system 
of gambling is stil! in vogue. For the last five years 
the fortnightly settlement, with gambling by bulls ana 
bears, has been prohibited on the London Stock Ex- 
change. The blessing of this change is now seen in 
the perfect calmness with which we take the American 
crash, which has hardly caused a ripple here. Another 
cause of cur indifference is, of course, the fact that we 
have sold all our American securities, so that the fate 
of Baltimores and Union Pacifics. leaves us cold. What 
has become of those battered old favourites of the 
kerb Eries or Wabash, we know not, neither do we 
care. These are mere names of the bad past, what the 
Prime Minister calls those ‘* dismal days "’ before the 
war, though compared to the present chaos of squab- 
bling, they seem a rosy Paradise. Will the old system 
of carrying-over ever be revived? It had its advant- 
ages, of which the most conspicuous was a free market. 


At last ‘‘ Dora ’’ has relaxed her grip on the financial 
dealings of City men. The restriction on new issues of 
capital to the United Kingdom has been abolished. It 
was a very foolish restriction, for two reasons. First, 
because the one thing needful is to rehabilitate our 
foreign trade, and this can only be done by assisting 
foreign enterprise with British capital. Secondly, be- 
cause the investment of capital in British Colonies and 
possessions was forbidden, which is something like 
madness. All the oil ventures, for instance, in Canada 
(on the Atabasca river), in Trinidad, and in Borneo 
were cut off from British capital for the moment, and 
had to be financed in roundabout ways. All necessity 
for wrapping up the intentions of finance companies is 
now, thank goodness, unnecessary. 


The ignorance of many of the ordinary articles ou 
the City is really a little perturbing. The other day 
when the Bank rate was raised to 6 per cent., the most 
doleful prophecies about a fall in Mining and Oil Shares 
were indulged in. As if a 6 per cent. Bank Rate ever 
stopped speculative markets! The truth is that the 
more gilt-edged securities decline, and the greater the 
labour difficulties at home, the more do speculative 
shares in tropical mines advance. The one home mar- 
ket in which there seems a prospect of something like 
a boom is that for cotton, the raw material and tex- 
tiles. Fine Cotton Spinners, which have risen from 
74s. to Sq4s., are said to be going much higher, in 
prespect of some big amalgamation. 

Gold, diamond and oi! shares continue the favourites. 
Central Minings, which have big holdings in all the best 
of these undertakings, are certain to see a much higher 
price, and soon, if De Beers Deferred go to 35 as is 
predicted; for Central Minings held a plenty of De 
Beers Modders City Deeps and other plums. 


NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE 
Ask for it. 


Simce ita foundation in 1872, the Apollinaris business 
has always been British owned. £3,000,000 of British money 
is invested in it, and it has now 4,500 British Shareholders. 


BRITISH OWNED 


The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1, 
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BUENOS AYRES WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


THE THIRTIETH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Buenos Ayres 
Western Railway, Ltd., was held on Tuesday last, at River Plate 
House, E.C., Sir Henry Bell, Bart. (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and ac- 
counts, said he had to congratulate the shareholders on the im- 
proved position and prospects of the company. It must be a 
relief to know that they were at present free from labour troubles, 
and the fact that they had met their employees liberally in the 
matter of salaries and wages, combined with the enactment of the 
new pension law, should go a long way towards securing a con- 
tented staff. With regard to the question of rates, the published 
figures of past years were sufficient evidence that the earnings of 
the companies were insufficient for the services rendered, and would 


. have to be supplemented in order to enable them to secure a fair 


return on.the capital invested and, at the same time, deal equit- 
ably with the staff and provide for the heavy renewals which 
should shortly be undertaken. The adjustments had been thought 
out with a view to avoiding any infliction on their customers. 
The shareholders would no doubt have observed with pleasure the 
increased traffics, but he thought it well to say that it was not 
so much high rates that were the cause as the renewal of much 
greater shipping facilities, and the consequent movement of the 
large crops to market. It was recently stated in a Buenos Avres 
paper that up to the end of September the grain exports from 
Argentina for the previous nine months had been—wheat 2,000,000 
tons, maize over 1,500,000 tons, linseed 600,000 tons, and a 
considerable quantity of oats, so it was obvious why their returns 
were so large. They were altogether against high rates, for they 
tended to strangle trade; they were doing everything possible to 
encourage traffic and keep down unnecessary exnenses. In re- 
gard to the question of fuel supplies, in 1913-14 their fuel had 
cost them only £193,909, while last vear it had cost no less 
than £739.561. After the most thorough investigation and con- 
sideration the board had decided to adopt oil as their future fuel, 
as long as the price was favourable; and they were going to com- 
mence using it as soon as they could get the storage tanks 
erected and the necessary alterations made to their engines, and 
had arranged a three years’ contract for supplies of oi! fuel, com- 
mencing in 1920, at a price equal to coal at under £3 per ton, 
delivered in Buenos Avres. In regard to the accounts, the in- 
crease in the gross receints amounted to £865.636, but after de- 
ducting the heavy increased expenditure they only benefited to the 
extent of some £233,000. - 

= report was adopted, and the usual forma} business trans 
acted. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE LTD. 


A special general meeting of this company was held on Fridav 
last at Worcester House, Walbrook, E.C., for the purpose of 
authorising an increase in the capital to £500,000 by the creation 
of 300,000 new shares. s 

Mr. Herbert Allen (who presided) said that the business of a 
sound telephone undertaking never stood still, and he was glad 
the time had arrived when the directors felt justified in bringing 
forward proposals for meeting the capital requirements of the 
next three or four years, when he hoped they would be contem- 
plating yet another increase in the capital. The company dated 
back to 1887, and their sphere of operations embraced the city of 
Lisbon, with a population of over 700,000, and the surrounding 
country within a radius of thirty kilometres; also the city of 
Oporto, with a population of about 350,000 and a radius of twenty 
kilometres. In the first year the number of subscribers was 
1,423, the gross income £.4.934, and the net profit £1,695. By 
1918 the installations had increased to 12,410 in number, the 
gross income to £103,957, and the profit to £37.468, which was 
unfortunately reduced by loss on exchange to £20,114. The par 
value of the escudo was 53}d., and from 1896 to 1914 the vearly 
average never fell below 37d. In 1906 it reached high-water 
mark at 519d., but to-day it was only 26d. From 1916 to 1918 
they lost on their remittances about £55,000, but for which, 
instead of ‘paying 6 per cent. dividends, they could, whilst making 
the same appropriations to reserve, have paid 18 per cent. How- 
ever, it was not unreasonable to assume that they might soon 
see a swing of the pendulum in the right direction, and he men- 
tioned that every rise or fall of 1d. in the Lisbon exchange on 
London»made a difference of over £1,000 in their net profits. 
Furthermore, they would have little occasion to remit monevs 
from the other side with a heavy capital expenditure going on. 
It was not loss on exchange so much as the necessity of tempo- 
rarily utilising profits for capital purposes that had caused the 
reoent reduction in dividend. 

The directors intended issuing 250.000 new shares, and if that 
seemed a big jump it must be remembered that much of the outlay 
now contemplated represented work held up in the four or five 
years of the war, and which must now be energetically prosecuted 
without further delay. At Lisbon they were increasing the 
capacity of the north exchange from 3,000 lines to 7,000, and they 
were erecting an entirely new exchange with a capacity of 10,000 
lines. Already they had about 3,000 new subscribers waiting for 
installations, representing an income of about £25,000 a year. 
There was no finality in the telephone business, and he personally 
had always held the view that the prospect of further capital 
expenditure in undertakings of this kind was a subject for con- 
gratulation. 


_NEW LAFON TIN FIELDS. 


‘Tue Annuat Generat Meetinc of the New Lafon Tin 
Fields, Ltd., was held on Friday last at Winchester House, E.C., 
Mr. Frederick Walker (Chairman of the company) presiding. 


Mr. James Fairbairn having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said : Gentlemen,—As all the shareholders have 
had a copy of the directors’ report and accounts for the year ended 
30th September, 1919, I presume you will take them as read. In 
passing I should like to remark that I trust shareholders are 
satisfied with the promptitude with which the accounts have been 
made up and issued. They are to the 30th September, and we 
are holding our meeting on the 7th November, just a little over 
one month from the closing of the financial year. I will first deal 
with the accounts. As regards the profit and loss account, the 
value of the stock of tin ore on hand on Ist October, 1918, 
amounted to £18,550, while on the 30th September, 1919, the 
stock’ on ‘hand is only valued at £9,474. The reason for the 
smaller amount of tin ore on hand may be ascribed to the better 
shipping facilities. It should, however, be mentioned that, owing 
to the drop in the price of tin, we have had to carry a considerable 
loss on the stock brought into the present year’s account. The 
expenditure on production, estate and London administration calls 
for no special comment. The net result of our operations is that 
we are able to carry into the balance-sheet a profit of £10,379 
13s. 2d., and to offer to our shareholders the very substantial 
dividend of 20 per cent. Dealing with the balance-sheet, the 
liability side calls for no special remark, except that we have 
taken £3,898, previously written off, and opened a_ reserve 
account. Our reason for doing this is that, even with this altera- 
tion, we stand well within what we are satisfied is the real value 
of our property account, which has now been merged in the 
Associated Nigerian Tin Mines, Ltd. The balance-sheet calls for 
no other special remark, as all the items are either tin or sundry 
debtors, and in the case of the sundry debtors these have been 
paid since the balance-sheet was made up. As regards the item 
‘‘ Investment at cost,’’ a portion of this has already been realised 
at a satisfactory profit. The last item on the balance-sheet, 
underwriters’ commission,.you will observe we propose to elim- 
inate out of the profit which we have made. It will be recollected 
that at the extraordinary general meeting held on the 1st August 
last, you sanctioned the sale of this company’s Nigerian properties 
to the Associated Nigerian Tin Mines, Ltd., for the sum of 
£97,000 in shares of that company, which shares at present 
market quotations are worth much more than their face value. 
This you will, I think, regard as very satisfactory, considering 
that the Associated Company only took-over their properties from 
1st August Jast. The Stock Exchange is evidently satisfied’ of the 
importance of the amalgamation. 


I have no doubt all of you have read Mr. Iles’ report on the pro- 
perties now owned and worked by the Associated Nigerian Tin 
Mine¢, Ltd., and your directors have good hopes that this im- 
portant amalgamation of interests will prove a sound mining and 
financial proposition. It is hoped that the present production of 
40 tons per month will be increased to 75 tons per month after 
an expenditure of about half the working capital provided by the 
amalgamation, and Mr. Iles estimates a profit of £54,000 per 
annum, with tin at £225 per ton. The present price of tin is 
£279 per ton, and I understand that some, whose knowledge of 
the Tin market is far greater than mine, are of opinion that 
higher quotations will be reached. Taking the figure, however, 
of £270 per ton, which is £45 per ton higher than the basis on 
which Mr. Iles has made his calculation, and taking 72 per cent. 
of that. £45 increase, you will see what an increased profit per 
ton should result from the increased price of the metal. T am 
sure it will also be a satisfaction to the shareholders to know 
that Mr. Oliver Wethered, Chairman of the Rayfield (Nigeria) 
Tin Fields, Ltd., is Chairman of the Associated Company, and 
that he has associated with him on the Board Mr. J. M. Iles, 
who is so well known to us as a successful mining engineer in 
Nigeria, and one of your own directors, my colleague, Mr. James 
Fairbairn. As stated in the report, it is the present intention 
of the directors to retain the company’s important holding in the 
Associated Company, and the wisdom of this course has already 
been demonstrated by the price these shares have commanded 
in the Stock Exchange. As regards the new properties which we 
anticipate purchasing, I do not think that we can sav anvthing 
in regard to them until Mr. Davidson returns to Nigeria. In 
closing, I would like to remark that the whole success of this 
company has been made possible by the care, industry and skill 
of Mr. Davidson, who, I am sure you will be pleased to hear, 
is returning to Nigeria as the general manager of the Associated 
Nigerian Tin Mines, Ltd. I do not think there is any more to 
add, and I now have pleasure in moving ‘* That the directors’ 
report and accounts be received and adopted,’? and 1 will ask 
Mr. Wallington to second the motion. 

Mr. Chas. Wallington seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. A. H. 
Wethered, the payment of a dividend of 20 per cent. on 21st 
November next was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr. A. H. Wethered, and the auditors, 
Messrs. Ling and Bourne, were unanimously re-elected. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Allan Davidson 
for his services to the company, and a further vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and directors concluded the meeting. 
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